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FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
O brave Apostle! thou hast truly said 
It is a trivial thing indeed to be 
Judged of man’s judgment. Conscience 
must be free, 
Nor blindly nor dogmatically led, 
Either by living oracles or dead ; 
For truth admits of no monopoly, 
And where it points each for himself must 
see, 

Nor fear an independent path to tread. 
Honor to him who speaks his honest thought, 
Who guards his reason as a sacred trust, 
Demands the truth for every dogma taught, 
And turns dissenter only when he must! 
For he shall rise by whom the light is sought, 
To the high plane where stand the wise 

and just. —Universal Religion. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Almost simultaneously with the report 
that 30,000 Japanese soldiers have been 
killed by the explosion of Russian mines 
comes the news that an arbitration treaty 
has been concluded between England and 
Germany. Even while we are saddened 
and horrified by the amount of barbarism 
surviving in modern times, the civilizing 
of the world goes steadily forward. 





The office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
was brightened this week by a visit from 
Mrs. Mills and Miss Harriet May Mills, of 
Syracuse, N. Y. They had come onto at- 
tend the wedding of a son and brother, 
who has taken to wife a charming Massa- 
chusetts girl, Miss Park. She is a be- 
liever in equal suffrage, and a relative of 
Mr. Charles Park, whose wife is so active 
in equal rights work in this State. It was 
delightful to see these dear friends from 
Syracuse, and especially to see them 
beaming with joy over the auspicious 
event. 





Po —— 





At the election of school commission- 
ers in Rutland, Vt., recently, four promi- 
hent society women, Mrs. Wallace C. 
Clement, Mrs. Floreuce L., Cramton, Mrs, 
M. R. Crain, and Mrs. A. D. Francisco, 
appeared at the polls in ward four with 
the intention of casting their ballots. 
Their votes were challenged on the ground 
that they had never taken the freeman’s 
oath, They then hurried around and got 
enough aldermen to make a quorum and 
took the oath, after which they went back 
and voted. 





MAYOR JONES ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 


The late Mayor ‘‘Golden Rule” Jones of 
Toledo, O., contributed to the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL of July 21, 1900, the following 
article in answer to the question, ‘What 
can women do toward good city govern- 
ment?’’ 

What can woman do toward good city 
government? 

The first thing that woman as well as 
man can and must do is to get an intelli- 
gent conception of the purpose of govern- 
ment, why we want government, what we 
want to be governed for, and what a well- 
ordered government would do for us if we 
hadone. This they must do if they pro- 
pose to have any part in building the 
mure orderly society of the future. 

It is hardly probable that the founders 
of this government had any but the most 
vague conception of equality when the 
Declaration of Independence was written, 
but I can see that any scheme that pro- 
poses to develop a just social and political 
order must be based on absolute equality. 
This thought has hardly gained a foothold 
even yet among the people of the United 
States. We glibly say that we believe in 
it; but, as a rule, our lives demonstrate 
that we have no conception of it. Indeed, 
when we think of equality in connection 
with government, our thoughts are main- 
ly for equality among men. Men have 
thus far held ail, or nearly all, the sine- 
cures, as well as the offices where real ser- 
vice is performed, and, with the excep- 
tion of a very few ‘‘progressive women,’’ 
there are none, I am sure, who ever think 
that an absolutely essential first step 
towards liberty is the recognition of this 
principle of equality of the sexes. The 
few women who understand this principle 
are making theircontribution tothe cause 
of liberty by proclaiming it, but so com- 
plete and abject has been the servitude of 
women that only quite recently, indeed, 
has it become ‘“‘respectable’”’ for a woman 
to believe in sucha heresy as I am setting 
forth. Even to-day ‘the woods are full’’ 
(particularly the fashionable woods) of 
women who pride themselves on their in- 
equality, or, better, inferiority; who freely 
say that they want to play the ‘‘clinging 
tendril to the sturdy oak’’ to their hus- 
bands; they want to ‘‘feel that they are 
cared for;’’ in short, they want to be re- 
garded asa toy, or, what is perhaps worse, 
a mistress. Although they do not say it 
in words, that is what the position of such 
women amounts to in the world. 

When the question is fairly put to them, 
I find no men who deny this proposition 
of the equality of the sexes, and the neces- 
sity for it in developing the democracy of 
sovereign equals. I frequently ask, Who 
but a blasphemer could say that his moth- 
er is inferior to himself? and no man has 
yet attempted to answer that question. 
Of course it is the economic condition of 
woman that makes her a slave, and so 
long as the profit-getting system contin- 
ues, so long as it is considered right for 
men to make profit of the toil of their 
fellow men and women, so long as it is 
regarded as ‘good business” for a man to 
hire his labor in the cheapest market and 
sell his wares in the highest market, just 
so long, of course, there will be a system 
of slavery—‘‘wage slavery’’ it is some- 
times called. It is none the less a system 
of slavery than was the chattel slavery of 
forty years ago; it differs in degree; it is 
the same in kind. Neither men nor wom- 
ep can be free until they are first economi- 
cally free, and they cannot be that until 
their brothers and sisters of the ‘‘superior 
breed’”’ relinquish their right (?) to use 
flesh and blood merely as a profit-getting 
device, 

It will readily be seen that, if we once 
admit that man isaslave in the present 
social and political order, woman is the 
slave of a slave, as she has been for cen- 
turies, and the greatest task to be per- 
formed in the emancipation of woman, in 
order to fit her to make her contribution 
to good government, is to get her to see 
her real social and spiritual condition. 

I think it isa very simple proposition, 
this idea that the man and woman must 
be equal, in order to produce a perfect 
society. Suppose we take a simple illus- 
tration in the family. No one would ex- 
pect to develop an ideal family life where 
the mother was regarded as inferior to the 
father, where the children were taught to 
look upon the mother as an inferior being. 
In fact, spiritual equality must be ad- 
mitted before there can be perfect co- 
operation, and as the perfect family can- 
not be produced, as the race cannot be 





propagated and perpetuated except by the 
equal céoperation of the father and moth- 
er, man and woman, so it follows, as the 
night the day, no scheme of government 
can ever be devised that will be a just 
government that does not take this prin- 
ciple into account and build upon it as a 
foundation stone. 

I fancy some of my readers will draw a 
long breath at this point and say: ‘Well, 
according to Jones, good government 
must be a long way off!” I frankly admit 
that I am not an advocate of any quick- 
acting specific to bring the world to 
righteousness, or rightness; but I am an 
optimist of optimists. I can see that the 
race has gone forward towards equality 
by leaps and bounds during the last half 
century; that the wsthetic, artistic, and 
patriotic sentiment has been awakened 
and developed more during that time than 
in all the centuries that preceded it, and 
so I am big with hope for the early years 
of the 20th century. I*believe that there 
are a thousand influences at work to help 
forward the glorious movement of the 
race toward liberty and equality. The 
outlook is bright with promise for a bet- 
ter day for women as well as men, and it 
is to come about in the only way that it 
can come—through the development of 
the spiritual life of the woman, which is 
to lead her to take her place alongside of 
man as a complete and perfect equal, and 
to step out into actual, stormy life. 

Men are not responsible particularly for 
the limitations that are placed upon wom- 
en under our government. In a certain 
sense, our government—municipal, State, 
and national—is as good as we deserve. 
We baveas much liberty as we will use, 
and we cannot get more except as we use 
what we have. This is a law of nature 
and a law of God: “To him that hath 
shall be given.’’ The inferior position of 
women politically is due to the lack of 
desire for a position of equality. This 
longing must be awakened in the woman 
heart, and the men and women, indeed, 
who have been born again, who have re- 
ceived the new light of the higher life, 
have resting upon them a great responsi- 
bility to present properly and adequately 
to the women of America their duty as 
equals, as co-workers together with God 
and with man in the great scheme that is 
eventually to bring forth the perfect wo- 
man, the perfect man, and the perfected 
democacy, the ideal nation. 

Whitman, with prophetic vision, has 
told us that thie is ‘‘not the man’s nation 
only, but the woman’s nation, ... . the 
land of splendid mothers, daughters, sis- 
ters, wives. ... The idea of the women 
of America (extricated from this daze, 
this fossil and unhealthy air which hangs 
about the word lady), developed, raised 
to become the robust equals, workers, 
and, it may be, even practical and political 
deciders with the men—greater than man, 
we may admit, through their divine ma- 
ternity, always their towering, emblem- 
atical attribute—but great at any rate as 
man in all departments; or rather, capable 
of being, so soon as they realize it, and 
can bring themselves to give up toys and 
fictions, and launch forth, as men do, 
amid real, independent, stormy life.”’ 





WHY THEY LEFT AUSTRALIA. 
A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script writes : 


A writer in the Boston Transcript refers 
to recent emigration from Australia as a 
clear proof that the labor laws there have 
worked badly. Mrs. A. Watson Lister 
of Melbourne, secretary of the Woman’s 
National Council of Australia, said at a 
meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association held in Boston on Jan. 
19 last: 

It has been said that Australia has 
been ruined by the labor party. It has 
been injured, not by the labor party, but 
by a terrible drought, such as has not oc- 
curred before within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. There are in Australia 
children eight years old who until last 
year had never seen rain. The drought 
has only just been broken. . . . New Zea- 
land, because of its advanced land policy, 
is prospering, and going ahead by leaps 
and bounds, yet it has a more ultra labor 
party than Australia. 

Ido not know whether the Australian 
labor laws work well or ill; but a seven 
years’ drought in any country would seem 
to be enough to account for emigration, 
irrespective of its legislative policy. 

Mrs. Watson Lister, in the same address, 
said she was glad that national suffrage 
was not given to the women of Australia 
till the end of the drought, otherwise the 





drought would certainly have been attrib- 
uted tothe women’s vote. About a week 
later, at the hearing on woman suffrage 
at the State House on Jao. 28 of this 
year, I heard Mr. Charles. R. Saunders rep- 
resent the emigration from Australia, 
which was a result of this drought, as due 
to the direful effects of woman suffrage. 
A BosTONIAN, 
—6 OS o— 
MRS. PAUL PROMOTED. 

Mrs. Emmagene Pau! of Chicago,who bas 
been for several years a successful superin- 
tendent of street-cleaning in the dirtiest 
ward of an exceedingly dirty city, has 
again been promoted, Having been ‘‘faith- 
ful over a few things,’’ she bas now been 
made ruler over many, i. e., she is installed 
at the city hall, where she will receive 





complaints concerning the condition of 


all the streets and alleys in Chicago. The 
Union Signal says: ‘Mrs. Paul’s munici- 
pal broom not only sweeps clean, but it 
does not rest from its labors while the 
man at the other end seeks refreshment 
in the nearby saloon. The woman ‘boss’ 
long ago achieved a reputation for the 
amount of work done by the men under 
her, at the least possible expenditure of 
money. Her talent could be exercised in 
other departments of Chicago’s govern- 
ment to the profit of the tax-payer.”’ It 
is also to be noted that the men who work 
under Mrs. Paul like her. Many will re- 
member the tribute paid to her in funny 
broken English by an Italian laborer, who 
drew a contrast between her pleasant way 
of speaking to the men and the cursing 
and swearing of the previous ‘‘boss.”’ 


2 
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MAYOR JONES AGAINST STATE-REGU- 
LATED VICE. 


Mayor Jones of Toledo, as a believer in 
the Golden Rule, was naturally opposed 
to the European system of State regula- 
tion of vice, which seeks to make vice 
safe for men of profligate life by forcing 
women of profligate life to submit to fre- 
quent medical examinations and impris- 
oning them if tbey are not found to 
be in good health — measures which 
would be regarded as intolerably tyranni- 
cal if applied to men. Cincinnati is 
the only large city in America that prac- 
tises this system. Attempts have been 
made to introduce it elsewhere, but 
American public opinion has promptly 
put an end to them. 

At the Convention of the League of 
American Municipalities, held in Balti- 
more in 1903, Mayor Fleischmann of Cin- 
cinnati advertised his own disgrace and 
that of his city by reading an elaborate 
paper in defence of ‘‘regulation,’’ which 
he claimed the credit of introducing in 
Cincinnati. He asserted that the issuing 
of official health certificates to women of 
bad life was ‘‘merely a safeguard’’ to men 
of bad life, and added: “No unfortunate 
dares to be without the certificate, for if 
a woman of that class is arrested on any 
charge whatever and has no certificate to 
produce in the police court, the severest 
penalty is sure to follow from that tri- 
bunal,’’—quite irrespective, apparently, of 
her guilt or innocence. 

Mayor Fleischmann ignored the self- 
evident fact that, when the government 
officially undertakes to ‘‘safeguard”’ vice, 
the illusion of safety inevitably tends to 
encourage young men to indulge in vice. 
He appeared also to be ignorant of the re- 
cent history of ‘tregulation’’ in Europe, of 
its discontinuance by one country after 
another, and of the fact that at both the 
great international Congresses held in 
Europe within the last few years to dis- 
cuss the best way to prevent the spread 
of these maladies, it proved impossible to 
pass any resolution in favor of “regula- 
tion,’’ so general was the conviction among 
the doctors that it had proved unsatisfac- 
tory and inefficacious. 

The reports of the meeting said: 

When Mayor Fieischmann had finished, 
a tall form arose in the hall, whom every- 
one recognized as Mayor ‘Golden Rule” 
Jones, of Toledo. Advancing up theaisle 
he levelled a finger at Mayor Fleischmann 
and said: 

‘*An ideal city is possible, but the only 
way to get it is to make ideal men. You 
can hever make ideal men by forcing them 
to give their sanction to a form of immo- 
rality which the voice of conscience, the 
word of God and the usages of society 
alike condemn as sin. When men are 
convinced that the same moral standard 
applies to them that we apply to women, 
the sucial evil will be eradicated. Until 
then all the laws and regulations which 
we can make will be of no avail in the 
effort at purification.’ 


This address was heartily applauded. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BARONESS Von SuTTNER addressed a 
meeting held in Berlin during the Inter- 
national Council of Women, in the inter- 
ests of peace. She is the author of 
“Ground Arms,” one of the most power- 
ful arraignments of war ever written. 
This novel was translated into English by 
Mrs, Alice Asbury Abbot. 


MADAME MADELAINE LEMAIRE is said 
to be one of the best artists of France. 
She excels in water-color painting and 
aquarelle figure painting. At nineteen 
she exhibited at the salon a portrait 
which made her famous, Her aunt, Mad- 
ame Herbelin, was one of the great minia- 
ture painters of the nineteenth century. 


Mrs. MARGARET E, SANGSTER is many 
times an editor. She has a department in 
the Christian Herald, another in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, and still another in 
the Christian Intelligencer. In addition 
to this, she contributes frequently to 
Harper’s Bazar, which she edited for 
several years, has written several buoks 
within the past few years,and is Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Sabbath 
Alliance. 

MISs GERTRUDE BARNUM, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Woman's Trade Union 
League, would be glad to communicate 
with any persons interested in organizing 
working women !o secure better condi- 
tions. Miss Barnum has enthusiasm, en- 
ergy, intelligence, and long experience in 
settlement work. It is both interesting 
and instructive to listen to her. Anyone 
who doubts the desirability of women’s 
trade unions would do well seek an inter- 
view with her, and learn what can be said 
on that side of the question. Miss Bar- 
pnum’s address is 1 Dudley St., Roxbury, 
and she is at home Saturday afternoons 
aud evenings. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, en route from the 
West, stopped a day or two with friends 
in Davenport, Ia, A reception gave citi- 
zens a much-desired opportunity to pay 
their respects to her. An interesting fea- 
ture of the occasion was the attendance, 
in uniform, of the graduate nurses of the 
city, to the number of thirty-five, a court- 
esy planned by the president of the City 
Association of Nurses. The young wom- 
en were greatly pleased to be able person- 
ally to greet so famous a pioneer worker, 
and Miss Barton was keenly touched by 
the appreciation and honor shown her by 
these nurses of a younger generation. 

Miss FANNIE J. CrossBy, blind and 
aged, found great pleasure in attending 
the Christian Endeavor Convention held 
recently at Buffalo, N. Y. At the meet- 
ing of the Junior branch, this lovable 
woman received a warm greeting when 
she entered the hall. As soon as the chil- 
dren recognized her they began clapping 
and cheering heartily. This kindly dem- 
onstration lasted several minutes. The 
old lady was overcome with emotion. 
Tears from her sightless eyes coursed 
down her withered cheeks as she bowed 
in response to the ovation, All thehymns 
sung at that morning’s meeting were com- 
posed by Miss Crosby. 

Miss Lovis—E ImoGEN GUINEY, who 
made herself favorably known among the 
minor poets and essayists of America 
some years ago, is now living in Oxford, 
where she is engaged upon various liter- 
ary enterprises. She is editing for the 
Clarendon Press a new edition of the 
works of Vaughan, the Silurist; she is 
writing a brief biography of Richard 
Hurrell Froude, and she has undertaken a 
biography of Hazlitt, to be printed in the 
series in which the Scribners have just 
brought out biographies of Matthew Ar- 
nold and Cardinal Newman. Miss Guiney 
published the other day a new monograph 
on Robert Emmet. 

OGUNRO, @ Slave woman living in the 
llale country west of the Niger, longed 
for freedom, and worked hard until! she 
secured it. Then shetravelled to another 
region to enjoy life. There she was con- 
verted to Christianity. What she now 
longed for was to tell the LIlale people, 
among whom she had beena slave,the good 
things she had learned. She went back 
to Ilale, worked hard, earned money, got 
a church built, and late in 1903 she placed 
the church at the disposal of the nearest 
Christian pastor. The Church Missionary 
Intelligencer now reports that five young 
men from I[lale have been baptized through 
the efforts of the ex-slave. It seems that 
Anglo-Saxons have no monopoly of the 
strenuous life. The Christian name given 
to Ogunro in baptism was the appropriate 
one of Dorcas. 
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Vital Issues. 





Epirep sy CHARLOTTE Perkins GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 


pears in this department.) 








I AM HUMAN. 

I was deprived in childhood—robbed of my 
birthright fair! 

I have never bad what belonged to me, and 
they stole from my scanty share 

I have suffered—ob, bow I have suffered! 
Outrage and loss and pain! 

Are the Heavens deaf? Is God a lie, that 
such black wrongs remain? 


What matter! ah, what matter! what shall 
it count to me? 
These things that ‘[’’ have suffered—what 


is that [to ‘We’? 

We—We who are Human—life that is old as 
Time— 

Life of the blended nations; life that is now 
sublime! 


Life that bas buried billions and poured 
forth bidlions more— 

Life that bas suffered for ages, and rejoices 
as never betore! 

Life that carries its evils, disease and sor- 
row and sin. 

By the power of eternal progress—the prog- 
ress we all are in; 

That bears with its weak and little, its errors 
of ehurch and state, 

By the str-ngtb avd truth and virtue of its 
ali uncounted great! 

Human! am [ uot Human? Is not the world's 
life mine” 

Shail the fate of a single creature disturb 
that calm divine? 


The little ‘1’ that suffered was but a part 
of me— 

A fraction slight as a wavelet light on a 
world-encirclivg sea 

I may surrow for it, as for others; there is 
pain man should not bear, 

But the joy and the power of Human Life 
makes that an easy care. 

We may mend it and remove it 
make all men glad, 

So soon as we turn our common power to 
help the separate sad, 

When we lift our soul from the microscope 
of personal coucern 

And let the light of Human Love have room 
to shine and burn. 


we may 


I have rejoiced through the ages. Since life 
was made. I live, 

In the wealth of power and the peace of 
power and the joy that power can give. 

I have climbed the way of the ages in the 
steps that must be trod; 

And I stand on the very threshold of a world 
that knows its God. 


Hark! was some one crying’? Does some one 
yet complain ? 

We cannot go on to our splendid day while 
any in want remain. 

Hush! It is easy to aid you; the power and 
the instant will, . 

Wisdom ani limitless love are mine; bring 
me your cup to fill! 

Come! Tov riches and beauty, and freedom 
that none can bar— 

Were you myself a thousand times—see 


what you really are! 
c. P.G. 


ee 


THE SHAPE OF HER DRESS. 

Does this title strike the woman reader 
or the man reader, if there be any, as 
something strange? 

Probably not, and yet if it were ‘‘The 
Shape of her Skin,’’ there is a perceptible 
absurdity. What shape could her skin be, 
but the shape of her body, which it is 
made to cover? The skin by itself is 
nothing; it is only a covering, and its 
beauty and value depend on its perfect 
fulfilment of use. 

To consider the skin by itself as having 
an individual existence aud shape of its 
own is preposterous, 

And the dress? 

Ah! that is different. A dress is a thing 
in itself, having a most decided individual 
existence, and a shape more surprising 
than any natural form. It quite surpasses 
Nature, for ker shapes are all the result 
of special use, and the shape of a dress is 
not only without use, but against use, not 
only having no relation to the form it is 
meant to cover, but contradicting and in- 
juring it. 

The dress which I last heard of as bav- 
ing a “shape”? was a piece of exquisite 
organdie muslin, soft, fine and sheer, with 
a large but delicate pattern, in gentle 
colors, a most beautiful fabric. 

I turned to plead with the happy pos- 
sessor that she have it so made as to do 
justice to its beauty, that the pattern 
might show freely in broad, soft, changing 
folds, with the lovely, rippling flow a 
figured fabric has over limbs in motion. 

Oh, yes! she was going to have it made 
with a plain, full skirt—over this, and she 
showed me a heavy sateen which was to 
line it. 

As well put feathers over a coat of mail 
—butterily wings ona turtle! How could 
that dream muslin show for anything over 
a heavy, close-fitting garment of sateen? 

I ventured to remark on this, but she 
rebuked me. She must have the sateen 
underneath, or the dress would have no 
*“shape’’! 

“But yo 


are the shape,’’ said I. “It 





will have your shape, and bas no business 
to have any other.”’ 

No, she did not agree. Her own shape 
she did pot wish to show, and the dress 
must have some shape of its own to cover 
hers. 

It was a little instance and common 
enough, almost universal, but what vistas 
of ignorance and poverty it opens up! 
Ignorance of all laws of truth and bar- 
mony, use and relation, poverty of th-t 
unconscious, daily beauty which is our 
natural right, and we do not eveu know it, 

We are content to live in fat or meagre, 
unwholesome, ill made bodies, which are 
a burden and a mask to the spirit, instead 
of the perfect vehicle of thought and 
feeling they should be. 

We are content to cover those poor 
bodies, thankfully hiding their known de- 
ficiencies with garments which cruelly 
injure our pbysical use and happiness, and 
give the lie to every motion of the soul, 

We are content to live in these poor 
bodies and poor dresses, in houses as bad 
as either; bouses brainless and beauty- 
less, neither of perfect use as habitations 
nor of avy satisfying loveliness as the out- 
erm. st shell of the human creature. 

We are content, partly because we know 
no better, and partly because we have not 
yet learned the relation between circum- 
stance and conduct. We do not know 
that beauty and goodness and truth are one, 

We think it makes no difference what 
shape our dress is, our body, or our 
house—ouly the soul, But the soul lives 
in these things, aud should manifest itself 
freely through all three. 

Debarred this, ignored, opposed, out- 
raged, the soul shrinks back, and is daily 
and hourly crushed and hurt by its igno- 
minious coverings. It is so plain to see! 
If our bodies were those perfect and ready 
servants that they should be, our impulses 
toward doing right would not be so 
checked and hampered as they are now, 

The soul suffers constantly from the in- 
ability of the body to perform its behests. 
Once given a body beautiful from full and 
perfect use, and we should find it far 
easier to grow nobly upward than we do 
now; and if the body were so perfect, 
how we should revolt from these imper- 
fect clothes! 

To have the swift and graceful move- 
ment of free limbs tied down by close- 
bound skirts, the full breaths of mighty 
lungs held in by immovable waists and 
bands, all the marvellous changing ex- 
pression of that image of God given the 
lie by the shape of a dress, forsooth! We 
would not bear it. 

Once the human body fully won and 
worn, and with such garments as befit our 
princedum, then our houses would be- 
come fair and perfect also, be they large 
or small, 

You can not wear lies on your outside 
aud not feel it in your soul, Fancy an 
angel in a fashionable dress! It is the 
bitterest mockery to put this live, immor- 
tal creature, crown and fruit of the ages, 
into the tangled upholstery of modern 
dress. 

The eyes of love should shame us when 
that immortal passion stirs a heart that 
cannot beat for the stays that crush it. 

Our baby’s hands should shame us when 
the clinging fivgers wander amazedly 
among the senseless curves and folds and 
trimmings that he must not disarrange 
nor soil. 

Think of a ben saying to her chickens, 
‘Go away, you'll muss my feathers!” 

Every bampered step and clumsy move- 
ment that we make should shame us. To 
think of this divine body, God made and 
made like God, being unable to perform 
its simplest movements well because of 
the swaddling clothes we wear; unable to 
express its high, free spirit because of 
the false, ignoble ‘‘shape’’ of these things 
we hide in! 

This question of human clothes is more 
than economic, more than hygienic, more 
than artistic, more even than specifically 
‘‘moral’’; it is a question which closely 
concerns the soul life and soul-growth of 
the world—a thing of mighty import to 
us all, 

Can we not try to study it, we women, 
looking at the subject with new eyes, from 
a new standpoint, as a matter not of 
stooping, but of noblest duty? 

The fashioning of a body to clothe and 
serve the human soul was a great task; 
and the fasbioning of garments to clothe 
the body and express both body and soul 
is a great task also. 

We negd noble artists to teach us how 
to dress rightly, and we need all of us 
patiently and reverently to study the sub- 
ject, that we may be clothed as becomes 
cur rank —the immortals.—Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman in Rural Press. 
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JAPANESE WOMEN AS NURSES. 


A private letter from Tokio, received in 
London, speaks with great admiration of 
the service done by Japanese women as 
rained nurses. When the war broke out 
tl] the male nurses in the bospitals were 
drafted into the field army, and their 














places were taken by women who had had 
three years’ training, largely under the 
supervision of the Red Cross Society. 
The writer seys he was present recently 
at a series of serious operations iu the 
University Hospital at Tokio, where the 
instruments and dressings were entirely 
in the bands of women, and he declares 
that nothing could have been more skil- 
fully done, or with greater attention to 
all the precautions of modern surgery. 
He says the Japanese authorities have 
been a good deal embarrassed by certain 
well meaning Englishwomen who have 
persistently volunteered their services as 
trained nurses under the impression that 
their help would be invaluable. The 
Japanese, knowing their kindly inten- 
tions, are unwilling to hurt their feelings, 
and are too courteous to tell them that 
they are in no need of either instruction 
or assistance, having an abundant supply 
of trained native attendants who are in 
all respects as competent as any Euro- 
peans. 


+e 


RADCLIFFE AND DAMASCUS. 

A whimsical old gentleman, who had 
chanced to attend the ‘‘graduation exer- 
cises’’ of the Radcliffe girls recently, io 
Sanders Theatre, Harvard, delivered him- 
self to a friend on getting out into the 
open air in something like the ensuing 
strain. This old gentleman has a pro- 
found philosophic conviction that nothing 
beneath the sun can be truly appreciated, 
for its beauty, purity or elevation, until 
first set in the light of picturesque con- 
trast with what is ugly or base. 

“You see,’’ he began, as he and I got 
out into the open air, ‘‘after the young 
maiden bachelors had got through their 
parts, my legs began to feel so deucedly 
cramped with long confinement that | 
thought I would go out and leave Presi 
dent Briggs to confer the degrees, with 
their sheepskin sflidavits. So, working 
my way round the rear of the gallery, I 
was just about to descend the staircase, 
when I thought I would stop a minute to 
take a last look at the audience, 

‘‘Heavens, what a spectacie! It was 
composed almost entirely of women, and 
youog ones at that—mainly girl students, 
with a sprinkling of their mothers, so 
radiantly happy that not one of them 
looked 25. The dresses were almost ex- 
clusively white, while the overhanging 
hats, variegated masses of roses, lilies, 
petunias and heliotrope, transfigured par- 
terre and galleries into a vision of the 
‘Hanging Gardens of Babylon.’ 

“Surely, in the millennium, men will 
never be admitted to festive audiences— 
unless here and there in spots by way of 
contrast and as discords are in music. 
Still, no such painful jar was suggested 
even by the black Oxford caps and black 
student gowns of the young women grad- 
uates who filled the first eight or ten rows 
of seats nearest the platform. True, not 
a rose or lily set these off; not even an 
amaranth from the grave of Plato, Aris 
totle or Immanuel! Kant. None the less, 
the suggestion was not funereal, but 
purely academic: more simply symbolic 
of the temporary severities of the sciences 
than of nuns irrevocably taking the black 
veil; more reminiscent, in truth, than of 
either Coke or Littleton—or fair Portia, 
that learned young jurist from Bolognwa, 
who, while she amazed thecourt with her 
erudition, meant none the less, a bit later 
on and at the spread, to fling off cap and 
gown and luxuriate in the best of times 
with young Bassanio, as she pressed her 
saucy inquiries as to what had become of 
a certain ring. 

‘‘Now, will you believe me, just as I was 
fairly revelling in this beautiful spectacle, 
my mind got suddenly switched off till I 
found myself in a totally different quarter 
of the world. Only think of it! I was in 
far-away Damascus. It must have been 
the strange psychologic principle of con- 
trast that was accountable for so strange 
a phenomenon. 

‘Anyhow, there I was in Damascus, and 
on the way with a male friend and two 
American ladies to visit the palace of a 
wealthy Arab. Once inside the courtyard, 
we found it very alluriog with its four 
sides encrusted with rare marbles, its 
orange trees laden with golden fruit, and 
its central fountain leaping up into the 
air. But the black eunuch who received 
us was the ugliest and most repulsive- 
looking devil I ever set eyes on. He was 
not of a polished, lustrous black capable 
of reflecting shining rays like a cookstove 
Bridget has just furbished up till it 
makes the whole kitchen resplendent, but 
of a dull, sooty black from which no ray 
of soul could ever emanate. I never be- 
held a being I should less like to have 
bastinado me, for no sheen of expression 
would have betrayed whether it was done 
for my moral good or his own bestial 
pleasure. 

‘Well, this inscrutable ogre was to ad- 
mit the two American ladies into the in- 
terior sanctuary of the harem, where they 
might see the favorite wives smoking 
water pipes and ruining their stomachs 








with confectionery, while we two gentle- 
men were to loaf in the courtyard; and 
when these two ladies reappeared they 
were a woral spectacle to behold. ‘Their 
eyes were aflame with a commingled fire 
of wrath and bumiliation, Even the 
eunuch, if his sooty face could bave re- 
vealed any trace of expression, would 
have betrayed a sense that the day of 
judgment was at band. 

**Now as I stood there in the corner of 
Sanders Theatre, with these two con- 
trasted scenes equally visible before me— 
that infernal suvoty eunuch locking up the 
women in the barem to pipes aud candy, 
and President Briggs throwing wide open 
the doors to literature, philosophy and 
science, do you know I could hardly hold 
on to myself so as not to shout out, 
‘Three times three and a tiger for Rad 
cliffe!’’’--Boston Herald. 





THE BERLIN MEETINGS. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper writes: 

Teachers of German and French in the 
United States may expect a heavy busi- 
ness next fall, for the self-satisfied Amer- 
ican woman bas learned at least one les- 
son during the past two weeks, and this 
is that if she is going to keep on attending 
International Councils she will have to 
know one or the other of these languages. 
Much amusement was created by Miss 
Avthony’s naive remark in one of her 
speeches that she now appreciated more 
than ever the need that there sbould be 
one language for all the world, and this 
should be English! 

The programs and all the proceedings are 
in German; also the directions at the en 
trances, the circulars distributed, the an- 
nouncements made, and everything for 
sale in the lobbies. German only is spok- 
en by most of the ushers, the attendants, 
the men and women at the saies-tables, and 
the various employees; while more than 
four-fifths of the speeches have been 
in this language or French. This fact has 
tended effectually to deprive American 
women of being the main part of the 
show, aS they have been at all of the 
other Congresses. They have learned, 
too, another thing, viz.: that they bave 
not a monopoly of the art of public 
speaking. At the London meeting it was 
generally acknowledged that in all its de- 
partments they carried off the palm, but 
here the German women are on their na 
tive heath, and those from the neighbor- 
ing countries are not far from it. Their 
skill in presiding, their fine voices, their 
self-possession, and their outbursts of 
impassioned oratory have been a revela- 
tion to those who had supposed that what 
is cal'ed the ‘‘new woman’’ had not yet 
found her way into continental Europe. 
Their speeches also have a distinct vein of 
humor and sarcasm, which meets with 
quick response from audiences that are 
unapproached in enthusiasm and appre- 
ciation. 

If, however, one dared say that the 
women of avy country have been honored 
above those of another, in this city of 
unsurpassed hospitality, this distinction 
might justly be claimed for those from 
the United States, or certainly for a few 
of the most representative. Far above 
and beyond all of these must be placed 
Susan B. Anthony, who was introduced 
as ‘‘Miss Anthony of the World.’’ And 
so it has proved to be, for never in her 
own land, even in these later days, when 
she has been met with cheers instead of 
hisses, and with flowers in place of stones, 
has she received greater ovations than 
from these cosmopolitan audiences in the 
capital of Germany. They have not been 
confined to the Congress, but have ex- 
tended to the social festivities, where in 
almost every instance she has been placed 
in the seat of honor, and always has been 
obliged to respond to the call for a speech, 
and not the voice of any speaker has been 
more easily heard, 

Second to Miss Anthony in the popular 
estimation have been Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and an 
equal division of the honors may be ac- 
corded to them. There have been few 
meetings when they were not called upon 
for speeches, even though they might not 
have been on the program for that occa- 
sion, and they never have failed to retiect 
the highest credit on the United States. 
The great executive power of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall and her ability as a presid- 
ing officer have been referred to in previ- 
ous letters. The higher education of 
women in our country has had its ablest 
representative in Dr. M. Carey Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr College, who, with Miss Mary 
Garrett of Baltimore, has been in attend- 
ance throughout the Congress. Although 
president of a woman's college, her ad- 
dress declared in the strongest terms for 
coéducation, and urged the women of Eu- 
rope to devote their time and effort, in 
their respective countries, first of all to 
opening the universities to women. 

A most significant feature of the Con- 
gress has been the reception given to the 
two addresses of Mrs. Mary Church Ter- 


; rell, of Washington, D. C., former presi- 





a 
dent of the National Association of Co), 
ored Women and for five years a member 
of the school board in the District of Qo. 
lumbia. Mrs, Terrell is a graduate of 
Oberlin, aod studied a year in Berlin ang 
a year in Paris, so she was able to deliver 
one speech in excellent German and ong 
in equally good French. This achieve. 
ment on the part of a colored woman 
added toa fine presence and the eloquence 
of her words, carried the audience by 
storm, and she bad to respond three times 
to the encores before they were satisfied, 
It was more than a personal tribute, it 
was a triumph fur her race. Mrs. Terre} 
has been included in all the social courte. 
sies extended to the speakers. 

There was, perhaps, no one whom the 
women here were more desirous to meet 
than Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, ag 
the president of the German Council, Fray 
Stritt, had translated her book, ‘Woman 
in Economics,” and it had had a large 
sale. On the afternoon of her speech the 
biggest of the four balls, where the meet. 
ings are being held, was so packed, floors 
and galleries, that the doors had to be 
closed. The crowds thronged about ip 
such numbers that it became necessary to 
open another hall, and after she had 
spoken in one for three-quarters of an 
hour, she was obliged to repeat the ad. 
dress to the overflow meeting in the other, 
As usual, Mrs. Gilman’s speech divided 
the audience into two hostile forces, half 
of the women declaring that they would 
never hand their children over to be cared 
for by professional trainers and feed their 
husbands on victuals from a coéperative 
cookery, while they used their time to aid 
“the larger work of the world’’; the other 
half insisting that women in all ages had 
given too much time, strength, and talent 
to the nursery and kitchen, and that was 
why they had fallen behind in all great 
achievements, The few men present 
grumbled at her theory that the female 
protoplasm was created before the male, 
But everybody went home thinking, and 
that is really the essential thing. 

It is a peculiar coincidence that while 
the international Council of Women was 
in progress in London, in 1899, the House 
of Commons defeated a bill for woman 
suffrage, and during its meeting in Berlin 
the Reichstag has done the same. The 
government here had a bill for creating a 
Commercial Tribunal, a kind of Board of 
Arbitration for settling questions of con- 
troversy between employers and employees 
of the class including clerks, stenograph- 
ers, and others who would not come un- 
der the head of manual laborers. When 
the committee returned it to the Reich- 
stag, they had added a provision that 
women employees (who form an immense 
proportion of the whole), should have a 
seat on this board and vote for its mem- 
bers. This was strongly opposed by the 
government, and on its second reading the 
clause permitting them to serve on the 
board was struck out, but the members 
were desirous to retain for women the 
privilege of voting for the board in whose 
decisions they had just as vital an interest 
as the men. The very day on which 
Count von Posadowsky, Minister of [oter- 
nal Affairs, was giving a garden party to 
this great Council of Women, who had 
just made woman suffrage a plank in their 
platform, he served notice on the Reich- 
stag that if they passed the bill with suf- 
frage for women in it, he would veto it. 
The women employees called a mass 
meeting and made the most fiery speeches 
to a big and sympathetic audience, de- 
manding that they should not be deprived 
of their rights. But the members of the 
Reichstag were very anxious to please 
their constituents by securing this Board 
of Arbitration, so without compunction 
they knocked out the franchise for wom- 
en, passed the bill, and it received the 
official signature. All of which goes to 
prove, of course, that whenever women 
want the suffrage they can have it. 

This Berlin Congress has set a pace in 
social entertainment which it seems hard- 
ly possible can ever be equalled. Five in- 
vitations for one afternoon have not been 
unusual, The opening of the Congress 
was preceded Sunday evening by a concert 
such as one can have only in Germany, 
the orchestra composed of one hundred 
young women perfectly trained by a wo- 
man leader. It was given in Philhar- 
monic Hall, and followed by a banquet to 
2,000 invited guests. A theatre was rent- 
ed for another evening by the Berlin Com- 
mittee, who invited the delegates and 
speakers to a concert by the best artists 
in the city. At another time all were 
taken toa fine play in one of the large 
theatres. Musicales have been given it 
private residences with musicians from 
renowned opera companies. Many of the 
most beautiful homes have been opened 
for dinners, luncheons, and receptions. 
One noticeable “afternoon tea” was givenin 
the large rooms of the German Woman's 
Club, the hostesses all doctors of philos 
opby, and most of the guests graduates of 
the German universities. This occasion 
was honored by the presence of many dis- 
tinguished meu who are university pro 
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fessors. The especially interesting fea- 
tares of the homes in Berlin, as in other 
European cities, are the splendid art col- 
jections, paintings, marbles, bronzes, tap- 
estries, porcelains and rare antiques, such 
as it is almost impossible to secure for 
American homes. 

The entertainments which beyond all 
others have called forth the most enthusi- 
asm and delight have been the garden par- 
ties. There are few cities, if any, where 
private mansions are surrounded by such 
grounds as in Berlin. The trees showing 
the growth of half a century or more, the 
juxuriance of vines and shrubs which 
pardly can be put into words, fountains 
and statues, the wealth of roses and other 
fragrant flowers, the long stretch of green 
turf, realize one’s dream of a modern par 
adise. But even these are surpassed by 
the magnificent country estates, whose 
gardens are terraced down to the shores 
of river or lake. Afternoon parties have 
been given at half a dozen of these, the 
guests going out by train and the govern- 
ment itself dividing courtesies with the 
hostesses by placing its own pretty boats 
at their service for little trips on the 
water. 

Ooe of the largest museums io Berlin 
excluded all sightseers for the afternoon, 
transformed its main hall into a handsome 
drawing-room, and entertained the visit- 
ors with an elaborate ‘‘tea.’’ For three 
afternoons the Lette-Verein kept open 
house for the foreign guests, and no expe- 
rience of these wonderful weeks called 
forth such exclamations of surprise and 
delight. This Lette-Verein is the largest 
and most complete school in existence for 
training gitls in the domestic arts and 
sciences, and is now over forty years old. 
Every detail of cooking is taught, from 
the simplest preparation of food to the 
highest skill of the professional caterer. 
Needlework is taught with the same thor- 
oughness, from mending a towel, all 
through dressmaking, millinery, infants’ 
wardrobes, and the most exquisite em- 
broidery. Pupils learn every kind of 
laundry work, even that of cleaning the 
most delicate laces. Room after room 
was filled with the marvellous results of 
their training. The most remarkable 
part of it is that this school is not to 
prepare girls for earning a livelihood, but, 
on the contrary, the students are sent 
here by parents of means from all parts 
of Germany to be trained for this work in 
their own homes, both before and after 
marriage. It is a striking illustration of 
the care that is taken here to develop the 
“hausfrau,’’? the home woman. There is 
what might be called a post-graduate 
course in photography and bookbinding, 
and those taking it are able to secure ex- 
cellent positions. They are taught to do 
the finest bookbinding, for which Berlin 
is noted, and a number of women here 
own and manage photograph studios, 

At every entertainment, no matter of 
what nature, the most bountiful refresh- 
ments are served. Eating in Germany 
seems to be a continuous performance. 
We learn that on the several occasions 
when foreign delegates went over to our 
women’s meetings in the United States, 
they almost starved to death. What es- 
pecially amazed them was that we could 
go home from an evening meeting and go 
to bed at midnight without a supper. 
Here the custom is a light breakfas: at 
seven or eight o’clock; a second with eggs 
and meat at eleven; a dinner with many 
courses at two; a hearty supper at seven; 
and a lighter supper at bedtime. We can- 
not find any period in which to work, for 
there does not seem to be any forenoon, 
any afternoon, or any evening. The quan- 
tity of meat consumed is astonishing. 
We have been to evening banquets where 
ten kinds of meat have been served, and 
each portion of every kind was all that a 
person should have eaten, according to 
our ideas. Inthe hall where the Congress 
is held are half a dozen eating places, at 
which everything may be had, from a cup 
of coffee to a full meal, and in the back of 
each room where the speaking is going on 
are long tables from which refreshments 
are being served. Perhaps this might be 
4 wise provision everywhere to enable an 
audience to keep up under the speeches 
inflicted. Even at committee meetings, 
little “‘spreads’’ are set forth. Drinking 
keeps pace with eating. Bottles and 
Pitchers are as thickly scattered as knives 
and forks, Wines and punches under all 
sorts of names are served on every occa- 
sion. On the reporters’ tables are rows 
of bottles of carbonated water, from which 
they partake freely to counteract the ef- 
fect of dry papers and discussions, One 
of our ladies, who is a total abstainer, was 
invited to address a working women’s 
meeting (not connected with the Council), 
and when she stood up at the reading 
desk she was confronted with a huge 
schooner of beer. It would be interesting 
and valuable to investigate whether all 
this eating and drinking has any ill ef- 
fects; whether the Germans are less 
healthy and shorter-lived than the Ameri- 
Cans; whether they are having a lot of 
£00d times with no penalty attached, 





while we are missing all the fun and get- 
ting nothing in particular as a reward for 
it. Certainly it is the unanimous opinion 
of our delegates that never anywhere have 
we seen as fine, fresh, strong, healthy, 
and contented-looking women as right 
here in the heart of the German Empire. 





MINUTES OF INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE. 


Mrs. Catt sends us the official Minutes 
of the meeting of the International Suf- 
frage Alliance. Slightly abridged, they 
are as follows: 


The Second International Woman Suf- 
frage Conference met June 3, 1904, in 
Prinz Albrecht Hotel, Berlin, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony in the chair. 

Dr. Aletta Jacobs moved in behalf of 
the Holland delegates that the representa- 
tives of the press be requested to leave 
the room, After discussion, the motion 
was lost. 

Dr. jur. Anita Augspurg of the German 
Suffrage Association delivered a cordial 
address of welcome, and Miss Anthony 
responded for the visiting delegates. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt presented a 
gavel to the Conference in behalf of tbe 
women of Wyoming, who have had full 
suffrage longer than any other women in 
the world. 

Dr. Schirmacher was appointed official 
interpreter for the Conference. 

Friiulein von Welezeck, of Germany, 
Dr. Aletta Jacobs, of Holland, and Miss 
Edith Palliser, of England, were appointed 
a Committee on Credentials. A roll call 
of nations was then taken, and the fol- 
lowing delegates were reported. 

UNITED STATES: 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. 
L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Clara Neymann, 
Miss Mary S. Anthony. 

Alternates: Mrs. Ida H. Harper, Miss 
iucy Anthony, Mrs. Mary N. Swift, Miss 
Nettie Lovisa White, Miss Belle Kearney, 
Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commander. 

GERMANY, 

Dr. Anita Augspurg, Dr. Kate Schir- 
macher, Fri. L. G. Heymann, Fri. Adel- 
heid von Welczeck, Frau Minna Cauer, 
Frl. Marta Zietz, 

ENGLAND: 

Mrs. Stanton Coit, Miss Kdith Palliser, 

Miss Rodger Cunliffe. 
HOLLAND: 

Frau von Loenen de Bordes, Frau Hen- 
geveld Garritson, Frau Dr, Aletta Jacobs, 
Fri. Johanna Naber, Frau Rutgers Hoit- 
sema, Fr]. van Dorp. 

DENMARK: 

Fru Charlotte Norrie, Fréken Elise Han- 
sen, Fru Eilersgaard, Fréken Rasmussen, 
Fru Johanne Miiuter, Fru Vibetha Sali- 
cath, Fréken Anna Hude (alternate). 


SWEDEN: 
Frau Agda Montelius, Frau Frigga 
Carlberg, Frau Anna Bugge Wicksell, 
Frl. Jenny Wallerstedt. 
NORWAY: 
Fréken Frederike Mérck, Fréken Marie 
Scharfenberg. 


SWITZERLAND: 

Mile. Camille Vidart, Mme. Chaponniere 
Chaix, Mme. Salner. 

NEW ZEALAND: 

Miss Wilhelmine Sheriff Bain, Miss Em- 

ily Dobson, Miss Babel Napier. 
HUNGARY: 

Frl. Rosika Schwimmer. 

It was voted that guests and delegates 
present from countries where no organ- 
ization is affiliated with the International 
Committee, should be given all privileges 
of the Conference, except the right to 
vote upon the adoption of the constitution 
and in the election of officers, and that 
such delegates might vote upon the adop- 
tion of the constitution, after the financial 
basis of the international organization 
had been decided, and the delegate had 
pledged the affiliation of an organization 
in her country to the international organ- 
ization. 

Mrs. Catt presented the report of the 
International Secretary, which was adop- 
ted. 

The Declaration of Principles (published 
last week) was then read. 

Dr. Schirmacher, Miss Rodger Cunliffe 
and Mile. Vidart were appoivted to trans- 
late it into French and German. 

In the afternoon Dr. Anita Augspurg 
presided, and read telegrams of greeting 
and good will from the French delegates 
who were prevented from attending, and 
from Frau von Witt. The proposed con- 
stitution was discussed and amended. 

On the morning of June 4, Miss An- 
thony presided. Frl. von Welcezeck was 
made assistant secretary, with instruc- 
tions to keep the minutes in German. 

The committee appointed to revise the 
translations and phraseology of the Dec- 
laration of Principles then reported, and 
after some amendment the Declaration 
was unanimously adopted. It was voted 
that the German and English texts should 





be regarded as the official Declaration of 
Principles. 

In the afternoon, the following commit- 
tee of six were appuinted to consider the 
designs which had been submitted for an 
international badge: Frau Minna Cauer, 
Germany; Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, U. 8. 
A.; Miss Edith Palliser, England; Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, Holland; Frau Charlotte 
Norrie, Denmark; Frau Montelius, Swed- 
en. 

It was moved by Anna H. Shaw that 
Susan B. Anthony be the first member of 
the International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance, and carried amid cheers. It was 
moved by Mrs. Blankenburg and unani- 
mously carried, that Mary S. Anthony be 
the second member. 

It was voted on motion of Mrs. Chap- 
map Catt that the delegates at the first 
International Woman Suffrage Conference 
who were not present should be invited 
to stand as charter members of the per- 
manent Alliance. 

The roll of nations was then called, and 
the delegates from England, Germany, 
Holland, Sweden, and United States 
pledged affiliation with the new Alliance. 
Mrs. Chapman Catt reported that Aus- 
tralia, although not represented by dele- 
gates, would affiliate. 

The delegations of Denmark and Nor- 
way requested that time be allowed for 
the consideration of the constitution by 
their respective Associations before a final 
decision was made concerning affiliation. 

An opportunity was then given for the 
affiliation of Honorary Associates, and the 
following names were publicly given: 

Wilhelmine Sheriff Bain and _ Isabel 
Napier, New Zealand. Anna Hude, 
Frau Charlotte Norrie, Frau Johanna 
Miinter, Copenhagen. Friederike von 
Mekler- Traunwies, Austria. Leopold 
Katscher, Hungary. Mme, Chaponniere, 
Mile. Vidart, Switzerland. 

The election of officers was then con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions 
of the constitution. 

Susan B, Anthony announced that she 
could not again stand as a candidate for 
president. She was promptly and unani- 
mously made Honorary President. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
205 W. 57th St., New York. 

First vice-president, Dr. Anita Augs- 
purg, Paulstr. 25 Hamburg. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, 2 Gower St., London. 

Secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
5 Rue des Communaux, Vevey, Switzer- 
land. 

First assistant secretary, Dr. Kate 
Schirmacher, 53 Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, Paris. 

Second assistant secretary, Johanna Na. 
ber, 5 von Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam. 

Treasurer, Miss Rodger Cunliffe, 45 Al- 
bert Palace Mansions, Battersea Park, 
London. 

The Conference then adjourned, 

The Executive Board met at the Palast 
Hotel on June 6. Present: Mrs. Catt, Dr. 
Augspurg, Miss Rodger Cunlitfe, Miss 
Naber, Dr. Schirmacher. 

It was voted that fifty copies of the 
Declaration of Principles, the Constitution 
and Minutes be typed in Berlin, and cop- 
ies sent to the Presidents of the Associa- 
tion which had affiliated with the Alli- 
ance, and to Honorary Associates. 

It was voted to postpone application for 
auxiliaryship to the International Council 
of Women for at least two years, 

It was agreed that if an official invita- 
tion should be received from England to 
hold an international suffrage meeting 
there in 1906 or 1907, it should be accepted. 

The correspondence in reference to the 
organization of countries at present unor- 
ganized or requiring special letters was 
discussed, and assigned as follows: To 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, Australia, to Dr. 
Augspurg, Norway and Austria, to Dr, 
Schirmacher, Italy and France, to Miss 
Naber, Switzerland and Belgium, 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Van Brown of Philadelphia has so 
demonstrated her fitness for work as mis- 
sionary among the immigrants that the 
United States government has asked her 
to become the regular worker in the 
building about to be erected in Philadel- 
phia. 

Verestschagin is to have a-monument 
erected to him at St. Petersburg, in front 
of the Academy of Arts. Some of his 
friends are also making arrangements for 
a memorial that would please him better— 
an exposition of his best pictures, to be 
held successively in the leading cities of 
Europe. 

The Viceroy Tuan Fang of Hupie and 
Hunan provinces lately attended the com- 
mencement exercises of Boone School 
(Protestant Episcopal) at Wu-chang, and 
distributed the prizes. He also watched 
the boys playing football, and as a climax 
of his exhibition of interest, the Viceroy 
kicked the ball himself, This same Vice- 
roy has established two schools for girls 











in Wu-chang, and has engaged Japauese | 
women to teach them. | 
| 
| 
| 


My mother was the most perfect demo- 
crat, in the best sense of the word, that I 
It was a democracy which 


ever knew. 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


was the logical result of the doctrines of Both at Boston, 


recognized the dignity of the individual 
soul, without regard to the accident of | 
birth or wealth or power or color of the 
skin. If she were in the company of a 
queen it would never have occurred to , 
her that they did not meet as equals, | 
And if the queen were a woman of sense | 
and knew her, it would never occur to the | 
queen.—From Senator George F. Hoar's 
Autobiography of Seventy Years (Scrib- | 
ner). 


the Old Testament and of the New. It | 


a 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


PETER’S INDEPENDENCE DAY. 





BY MRS. CATHERINE 8, FOSTER. 


Peter Gray is a fine old pussy cat who 
lives in the grocery store in our village, 
When he was alittle kitten he walked into 
tbe store all alone, and he has lived there 
ever since, and no one knows where he 
came from, The grocery man likes him 
because he is so quiet and well behaved, 
and because he catches all the mice. Peter | 
is a large gray cat with a white vest, or, as 
the children say, he wears a bib all the | 
time. } 

Everybody likes Peter, and he seems to | 
like everybody who comes to the store; | 
but he loves the children most of all, and | 
even if he is sitting on the counter with | 
his eyes shut, when any of his little | 
friends come in he will get up at once, | 
purr very loudly, and rub himself against | 
them until they scratch his ears or chin | 
and say, ‘‘Nice old Peter!’ and then he 
goes back to his place again. 

Every year Peter takes a vacation; he | 
goes away from the store and stays away 
four days, and the grocery man doesn’t 
know where he is. 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building 


| built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 193, and continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical faci). 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply tu 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 








Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A. M., 
Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 25d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904 Prepares for all coileges that admit 
women. Write for catalogue. 














} 
the same time—and ad pl bv | WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


that is? Well, itis the afternoon before | 
the Fourth of July. You know what all 
the little boys and girls are doing then, 
and Peter knows, too. Usually the gro- 
cery man is so busy selling firecrackers he 
forgets all about him, and the first thing 
he knows Peter is gone, and he does not 
come back for four days; until every little | 
boy and girl and all the big ones have | 
fired off all the torpedoes and firecrack- | 
ers, and everything is quiet and still. 

Then Peter comes back, and he seems 
so delighted that he runs all over the | 
store, up and down, up on the counter 
and down again, until he is tired out, and 
then he goes back to his seat on the 
counter and waits for the little children to 
come in and scratch his ears and say, | 
‘Nice Peter!’’ The grocery man thinks 
he was frightened by a firecracker when 
he was a kitten, but no one knows how he 
keeps his calendar, whether the sight of 
the crackers or the first report sends him 
away. When you ask him these ques- 
tions he only purrs and purrs,—Congrega- 
tionalist. 


———_- = ese —_—_ 


HUMOROUS. 


Aunt Jane—It was bad enough to per- 
mit Frank to kiss you, but I did not think 
you'd kiss him. 

Eunice—I did that only to show my 
contempt. I returned the kiss immedi- 
ately to show that I did not value it. 


‘Don’t you know that it doesn’t do the 
least good to apply abusive epithets to a 
political opponeut?”’ 

“Of course,’’ answered Senator Sorg- 
hum, “it doesn’t do any good. But it as- | 
sures your constituents that you are try- | 
to do sometbing to earn your salary.’’— | 
Washington Star. 


| 
A little girl in a Quaker family was es- | 
pecially careful to observe the silent grace | 
usual among Friends. One morning the 
sister next older said, *‘Just look at Janet! | 
she is saying two graces!’’ ‘*Yes,’’ replied | 
Janet, “I did not know there was fried | 
chicken when I said the first.’’—Friends’ | 
Intelligencer. 


Ata recent examination of young men 
in England, three of the answers to the | 
question, ‘*What is the Monroe Doctrine?”’ | 
were: 

“The religion of America taught by Dr. 
Monroe on the transmigration of souls.”’ 

‘*The doctrine that people may be mar- 
ried several times.”’ 

“One that has to do with vaccination 
and smallpox; it was brought out by Pro- 
fessor Monroe.”’ 


About midnight the train was boarded 
by an excited little man, clearly fresh 





from a reunion with “tthe boys.”’ Primed 
for conversation, he immediately began 
pouring into the unwilling ears of sleepy 
passengers a bubbling account of affairs 
“down to the camp.’’ First one, then an- 
other, shook him off, tlll there remained 
but one untried victim, the only lady on 
board. He was too full for repression, so 
he soon established himself behind her. 
He addressed her several times, but, 
warned by the experience of the others, 
she replied briefly, and even feigned sleep. 
After repeated failures, he made one more 
desperate effort to win her sympathetic 
attention. Leaning eagerly forward, he 
entreated, ‘Lady, haven’t you anything 


; tO say to a woman's rights man?” 






| 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


| 54th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 

years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
| and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 














Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill. and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 

Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are how employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academie Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater pert of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same, 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 








CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting giyen on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Luiovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay a)! arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontinue to send it until payment is made, and 
oeoliect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NEW JERSEY CONVENTION. 

The Semi-Annual Convention of the New 
Jersey W. S. A. will be held Monday and 
Tuesday, July 18 and 19, at Ocean Grove, by 
invitation of the Camp Meeting Association 
Hotel Headquarters, Grove Hall Chairman 
Committee of Arrangements, Mrs. Caroline 
Barnes Wilson, 73 Mt Pisgah Way, Ocean 
Grove, N J 

The Monday meeting will be in the Young 
People’s Temple, at 3 P.M, with prayer by 
Rev. Dr Alday; Address of Welcome, Rev. 
A. E. Ballard, D. D., Vice-President Ocean 
Grove Camp Meeting Association; Greeting, 
Laura M Wright, M. D., President Ocean 
Grove Political Study Club; Response, Mrs. 
Minola Graham Sexton, President New Jer 
sey W.S.A.; What our Club has Accom- 
plished, Mrs. Ella F. Squire, Recording 
Secretary Ocean Grove Political Study Club; 
The Benefits of Woman Suffrage, Miss Har- 
riet May Mills. 

Sociable of the Camp Meeting Association, 
8 P. M. Those attending the Convention 
are invited to attend. 

The Tuesday meeting will open in Horn- 
ley Chapel. Executive Committee Meeting, 
9.30; Business Meeting, 11 A.M., to take 
action on the proposed change of Article IV. 
of the Constitution to empower officers to 
transact business by correspondence, and 
other business. Open to all members of suf- 
frage societies. 

Tuesday afternoon, Young People’s Tem- 
ple. Prayer, Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague; 
Greetings, Mrs. Emma Bourne, President 
New Jersey W.C.T.U.; Miss Ida A. Craft, 
Treasurer New York State W. 8. A.; Mrs. 
Belle De Rivera, President New York City 
P. E. League; Reports from newly organized 
Auxiliary Societies; Laws of Interest to 
Women, Nina L. Murphy of N.J. Bar; Fruits 
of Woman Suffrage, Mrs. Minola Graham 
Sexton; A Suffragist’s Vacation, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, Treasurer N. A. W.S. A. 

7.30 P.M., Prayer, Mrs Emma Bourne; 
Moral Elevation in Government, Bishop 
Fitz-Gerald, D. D., President Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting Association; Woman's Place 
in the Coming Society, Rev. Leslie Willis 
Sprague, University Extension Lecturer; 
Question Box, Miss Harriet May Mills. 
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TWO VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 








Two interesting views of marriage have 
appeared in two late numbers of the New 
York Independent. 

One, by a ‘“‘bachelor maid,’’ gives what 
seem to her to be sufficient reasons for 
declining matrimony. Briefly stated, they 
are the general unwillingness of men to 
concede in theory, and often in practice, 
equality to women in the marriage rela- 
tion. She hears some married womer 
say that ‘only fools can be happy as 
wives; she sees many women compelled 
by circumstances to be household drudges; 
she has known mothers of unwelcome 
children to become permanent invalids, 
and even inmates of a lunatic asylum. 
She resents a position of legal and social 
subordination, and prefers to retain ber 
free and useful vocation of teaching, and 
ability to earn an honorable and independ- 
ent livelihood. 

Viewed from the outside, this seems a 
formidable arraignment. Such considera- 
tions may naturally predispose many 
thoughtful and aspiring women to prefer 
a life of single blessedness. Certainly 
many men would hesitate to assume so 
insecure and dependent a position as 
wives are asked to occupy. But Marion 
Harland, from her own experience, gives 
an inside view quite the reverse of this. 
She resents the criticisms of the ‘‘bache- 
lor maid,’’ charges her with ‘building 
men of straw,”’ and “tilting with wind- 
mills,’’ disparages the ‘“‘lip-talk’’ and 
‘‘prattle’’ of gossiping matrons, and 
smiles at ‘‘the girl’s ignorance and hasty 
speech.”’ 

From the superior height of experience 
Marion Harland says in part: 

I deny emphatically that brutality, lust, 
and barbarous selfishness on the part of 
men are the rule in communities com posed 
of reputable, English-speaking people 
who send their daughters as well as their 
sons to college and are themselves law- 
abiding, God-fearing citizens. 

She cites the Howitts, ‘‘the Robert 
Brownings’’(!), Lewes and George Eliot, 
Dr. and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and D-:. 
Howe and Julia Ward Howe as instances 
of intellectual and moral companionship 

in marriage, and quotes Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as saying: ‘‘l know something of 
the worth of ‘Eve’s daughters,’ having 
lived with one of the best of them for 
forty years.’’ She sums up her side of the 
controversy in this eloquent paragraph: 

No amount of higher education will 








shake, much less reverse, the heaven-or- 
dained law of the gravitation of man to 
woman and of woman to man in the rela- 
tion which brings more joy and more of 
joy’s dark minor, surrow, into the solemn 
opus we call human life than a}! other in 
fluences combined. If it be a pious plati- 
tude to link the names of Home and 
Heaven, and to talk reverently of the 
glory of Motherhood, the platitude has a 
sublime precedent. The communion of 
saints is the Great Family on earth and in 
heaven; when the All-Father would let us 
into fullest comprehension of his love, he 
likens it to the mother’s devotion to her 
ofisprivg. 

The advocates of woman suffrage, be- 
lieving in this.great law of the codpera- 
tion of the sexes applied legally and po- 
litically, are especially in sympathy with 
a true marriage founded on recognized 
equality. Yet many of them will feel 
profound sympathy with the ‘‘bachelor 
maid’’ in her contempt for present un- 
equal conditions, and we cal! Marion Har- 
land’s attention to the fact that in 33 
States out of our 45, the present laws deny 
to the mother any legal contro! or custody 
of her minor children, placing them sole- 
ly in the guardianship of the father. We 
have the greatest admiration for the com- 
mon sense in many lines of Marion Har- 
land (the inventor of the best coffee-pot 
ever made, for which she receives the 
daily blessing of the writer of this article), 
and we call ber attention to the fact that 
the preéminently happy marriages which 
she cites were mainly those of advocates 
of equal rights for women, single or mar- 
ried, inside or outside of the marriage re- 
lation, 

In this connection we recall the signifi- 
cant remark of Charles Kingsley that 
‘*‘wherever man and wife are really happy 
together, it is by ignoring and defying, 
not by asserting, the subordination of wo- 
man to man which they hold in theory.” 

H. B. B. 
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A WORLD'S CONGRESS. 

An International World’s Congress, or 
Parliament to be composed of delegates 
elected or appointed by al! civilized na- 
tions under a constitution mutually agreed 
upon, is proposed for the enactiaent and 
maintenance of a Law of Nations, It is 
to be an International Legislature to cre- 
ate and codify a Law of Nations. The 
Hague Court alone is incapable of preserv- 
ing the world’s peace. It can only apply the 
imperfect international law as it now ex- 
ists. This law sets a premium on violence, 
and sadly needs authoritative definition 
and amendment. 

The difficulties in the way of such a 
World’s Congress are very great, but not 
wholly insuperable. It is only six and a 
half centuries since the first representa- 
tive Parliament met in England in 1253. 
And the right of litigants to settle their 
controyersies by trial by battle long sur- 
vived, and was not formally abolished 
until 1819. So, doubtless, it will be in 
the case of the International Tribunal. 
At first this tribunal will rely on moral 
rather than on physical force for the en- 
forcement of its decisions. But the pub- 
lic opinion of civilized society, thus ex- 
pressed, will so far weigh in matters of 
controversy that nations will rarely disre- 
gard it. 

The greatest difficulty would be in ex- 
tending the action of such a tribunal to 
the domestic affairs of nations. How, for 
instance, can the oppressed Finns and 
Poles and Jews of Russia find relief from 
the tyranny of tbe bureaucracy of the Czar? 
How can the Boer farmers or the Irish 
peasants be helped in their controversies 
with the British government by interna- 
tional intervention? 

It would be outside the scope of an 
International Parliament to interfere in 
domestic dissensions of nations. The 
most that could be accomplished, in such 
cases, would be to grant a hearing, on 
their petition, to outraged populations to 
present their statement of grievances to 
the International Tribunal, and secure a 
hearing before the bar of civilization, thus 
affording an enforced publicity, with an 
opportunity for the other side to be heard 
in rebuttal. So much under proper re- 
strictions might eventually become pos- 
sible, and would be of immense value. 

Women, who are the lovers of peace, 
and the mothers of men, are the predes- 
tined peacemakers of the future. They 
should take a lively interest in this sug- 
gestion of a World Parliament. The re- 
currence of such a frightful conflict as is 
now going on in Manchuria should be 
forevermore prevented. Sooner or later 
devastationand bloodshed must give place 
to a compromise. How much better it 
would have been if that compromise could 
have preceded, and thereby have prevent- 
ed the destruction of hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent, gallant, patriotic men! 
What a frightful amount of human misery 
is being daily inflicted upon those help- 
less victims of selfish and heartless offi- 
cials who fatten on the jobs aad contracts 
which war entails! 

Mr. Bridgman, of our own common- 
wealth, is working on this sameline. Mr. 





Hayne Davis, in the N. Y. Independent, 
has an article urging ‘‘International Legis- 
tion as the next step” after The Hague 
Court. Let suffragists give the movement 
their hearty céoperation. Militarism is 
the deadliest foe of women’s rights. 
Therefore the advocates of woman’s equal- 
ity should be the strongest opponents of 
militarism. H. B. B. 





AMERICAN MOTHERS THE BULWARK OF 
LIBERTY. 


Hon. Jefferson Myers, President of the 
Lewis and Clarke Commission of Oregon, 
made a capital address befure the State 
Teachers’ Institute, June 30, He said in 
part: 


We have a government superior to any 
other in the history of the world; a free 
government which, I believe, is to be a 
mode! for all governments; a government 
founded on religious sentiment; a gov- 
ernment public ip its foundation and pub 
lic in its exercise; a government of high 
character, good morals and intellectual 
standing, composed of well - employed 
and well-paid citizens, who could never 
have been inoteliigent and virtuous, and 
at the same time poor and idle; a great 
government, because it has shown that ed- 
ucation enlightens communities, that high 
character 18 capable of self governmeut, 
and that religious freedom dves not neces- 
sarily produce indifference; a government 
with a free press for the peuple; a govern- 
ment that has by the power of its example 
inspired and assisted its women to a high 
influence on the moral and sentimental 
side of humanity in the training acd iu- 
struction of its young; that has made the 
American mother the strongest bulwark 
of American liberty and of a free Consti- 
tution; a government not a compact be- 
tween States, but for the whole of the 
people of the United States, whose first ub- 
ject is the preservation of our liberty... . 

It seems to have been the belief in the 
early history of our government that in 
affairs of State the judgment of men was 
better than that of women. Many wo- 
men of our country do not hold this to 
be sound doctrine. They have struggled 
for years to gain equal recognition with 
men, but their effoits thus tar have met 
with little success, In the States of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming they are 
equal, but in the States where jarge popu- 
lation exists, the voting is done svulely by 
the men. 1am of the opinion tbat this is 
wrong, and I believe that under our Con- 
stitution all persons are considered free 
and equal. ‘l'hat a man receives his early 
training and education from his mother 
who gave him birth, entitles her to a 
thorough education in the affairs of our 
government, that she may be better pre- 
pared to educate him in his important 
duties when he arrives at the age of man- 
hood. I cannot, by my vote, deprive my 
mother of the privileges which I enjoy in 
this direction, and | therefore must add 
my influence towards the equality of the 
sexes; also for the further reason that 
in States where women have received 
the privileges of equal rights, the ser- 
vices for which they receive about 60 per 
cent. of what the men are paid in other 
States, are paid for at the same rate... . 

In conclusion, permit me to extend to 
you my most hearty congratulations on 
the success of your work within our own 
State. I am proud of the fact that the 
women of the State of Oregon stand first 
in the educational statistics of the United 
States, and that the male portion of the 
population is only a very small percentage 
below. It is certainly gratifying to know 
that the teachers of this State have suc- 
ceeded to this end. Your compensation 
is not perhaps what it should be in many 
respects, though a large majority of your 
fellowmen receive much less in proportion 
upon which to support their families than 
even you do now. I shall never remon- 
strate against a better compensation for 
your services, and I trust that the time 
may come when you may receive a regular 
salary such as any other public officer re- 
ceives in our State. You are public serv- 
ants, and are performing the greatest part 
toward the improvement of our govern- 
ment, and are therefore each entitled to 
this consideration. 





A FRENCH VIEW. 


The European papers have given an 
unusual amount of space to the proceed- 
ings of the Berlin Congress of Women. 
Naturally, the notices have not been en- 
tirely complimentary, but few have been 
disrespectful. Le Temps, Paris, has an 
article of nearly a column, describing the 
various **Feministes,’’ as it calls the dele- 
gates. ‘'The principal orator for woman 
suffrage at the Congress,’’ says Le Temps, 
‘is Miss Susan B, Anthony, an American 
spinster of eighty-four years, whose entire 
life has been devoted to the feminist cause. 
Miss Anthony, who ranks among the Pro- 
testant clergy, presided last Sunday in the 
pulpit of the American Church, reading 
the scriptures, offering prayer, and deliv- 
ering an address in which religion, public 
morals, and the right of women to the 
ballot were agreeably commingled. She 
was assisted by the Rev. Anna Sehan (sic.), 
another American lady, who is also an 
evangelical clergyman, by courtesy, and 
who later in the service delivered a ser- 
mon. In conclusion, the most practical 
person in the Congress appears to be Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, delegate from the Ameri- 
can State of Wyoming, where women have 
long held the right of suffrage. She be- 
lieves that the movement to obtain the 





suffrage ought to be kept independent of 
the feminist campaign, properly speaking. 
Otherwise the general movement might 
be impeded, The lady does not say, ‘Who 
grasps all loses all,’ because the familiar 
proverb, however true, may be somewhat 
flippant, applied to such serious matters.”’ 
It would be hardly possible to crowd 
together in one paragraph an odder farrago 
of blunders. Yet Le Temps meant well. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Hereafter, the care and oversight of all 
the women of Oberlin College will be di- 
vided among three deans—dean of college 
and graduate women, dean of cunserva- 
tory women, and dean of academy wom- 
en; the dean of college and graduate 
women to be ez officio chairman of the 
committee of deans and of the women’s 
board. Miss Florence Mary Fitch is to be 
the dean of college and graduate women 
and associate professor of philosophy. 
Mrs. Edith Cole Fargo will be the dean of 
the academy women. Mrs. Fargo is a 
graduate of Oberlin, class of 1893. She 
has taught in the Oberlin public schools 
and in the Elyria High School. Mrs. 
Harmonia W. Woodford, ‘A. M., is the 
dean of conservatory women. She gradu- 
ated from the college in 1872. 

Margaret Horton Potter, the author of 
‘*The Flame-Gatherers,’’ was educated at 
Bryn Mawr College. Although only twen- 
ty-three years old, she is the author of 
five books. She bas been married over 
two years. Her husband is John D. 
Black, of Chicago. 

Mrs. Lydia R. P. Babbott, who recently 
died, was a graduate of Vassar, and a 
prominent member of its Alumuz Associ- 
ation. She was associated with many 
Brooklyn charities. She was the wife of 
Mr. F. L. Babbott, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Board of Education, and 
daughter of the late Charles Pratt, found- 
er of Pratt Institute. Mrs. Baobott’s hus- 
band and her five brothers are graduates 
of Amherst College, and to that institu- 
tion she gave an endowment of $10,000, to 
found a fellowship for training teachers 
in physical education. F. M. A. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 
Qeam 

“For the seventh time the clubwomen 
of South Carolina gathered from the 
mountains and the seashore, and in hos 
pitable and cultured Newberry conferred 
together for the development of their al- 
truistic plans,’’ says The Keystone. ‘*This 
convention was marked by the generally 
high average of capacity displayed by all 
the delegetes; the training and thought 
along lines of organization for the past 
six years have made their impress upon 
the women of our State. Self-control, 
consideration for others, a desire for con- 
ference along all lines of work, were 
marked features of the meeting, while 
moderation, investigation, and a keen 
sense of responsibility to the Federation 
as a whole, were some of the manifesta- 
tions of the esprit de corps which club 
work develops in the woman of to-day. 
It is evident that these women are banded 
together not only to give to humanity, but 
to give themselves. The South Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is now a 
permanent factor in the social, literary, 
philanthropic and civic life of the State.’ 








The new president of the South Caro- 
lina Federation, Mrs. W. K. Sligh, was a 
first-honor graduate of the Woman's Col- 
lege at Hagerstown, Md. She has taught 
in the graded schools of Newberry, has 
served as the president of the Woman’s 
Club of Newberry, is now chairman of its 
Civic Committee, and is the wife of Mr. 
W. K. Sligh, professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy at Newberry College for 
the past fifteen years. 





The City Federation of Manchester, N. 
Hi., organized ten years ago, now includes 
23 clubs with a membership of over 400. 
This Federation has steadily taken an in- 
terestin the affairs of the city. It worked 
for the ‘‘Anti-Expectoration Act;’’ it has 
given substantial aid to the Boys’ Club 
and the Boys’ Reading Room, It has 
helped, by money and infiuence, the Kin- 
dergarten Association to establish its pub- 
lic kindergarten. Every year sees a 
goodly sum go to the fresh-air fund for 
poor tenement-house children of the city. 
The Federation has helped the Forestry 
Association and interested itself actively 
in preservation of the New Hampshire 
forests. It has every year arranged fof 
high-class lectures and entertainments at 
such moderate prices of admission that 
anyone can hear them. 

Five hundred schools are studying the 
merit system and using the literature 
prepared by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Association. Miss Perkins of Concord, 
Mass., who has been the active spirit in 








the movement throughout the country, 
bas been instrumental in having ciyjj 
service made a subject of study in the 
high schools. In this State it is optiona} 
but in New York the State Regents’ e. 
amination makes it obligatory. : 

The new department of forestry of the 
Massachusetts Federation, under the leaq 
of Mrs. Cora Stuart Jones, for many years 
chairman of the tree committee of the 
Roxburghe Club, is taking up work along 
three different lines. These are (1) a cop. 
sideration of forestry conditions in Massa. 
chusetts; (2) aconsideration of what club. 
women can do to improve them, and, last. 
ly, a consideration of what they have 
done. Mrs. Jones says that one-half of 
the area of Massachusetts is suitable for 
forest growth. Within twenty years the 
value of forest land has decreased 70) per 
cent., and vast tracts are covered by brush 
growth. Agricultural colleges and ex. 
periment stations have established our 
agricultural interests on a paying basis; 
just so wil! a trained State forester ip. 
crease the value of our forest lands. The 
forestry committee asks every woman's 
club to include in its program forestry 
work, which embraces the related sub. 
jects of tree-planting and parks, village 
improvement and playgrounds, nature. 
study classes, and the p:eservation of 
native birds. 





The Woman’s Club of Salem, Mass., 
has induced children to gather moth 
nests; club members have counted them; 
375,000 were burned this season. |’ea. 
body, Marblehead and other clubs have 
followed Salem’sexample. The Winthrop 
Woman’s Club bas planted numberless 
street trees. Wakefield and Melrose 
clubs have given prizes to schools to in- 
duce children to gather nests. Clubs of 
East Buston and Chelsea have planted 
and wire guarded trees on streets, and 
around a treeless reservoir. The Rox- 
burghe Club celebrated Arbor Day by 
planting a public square with elms, and 
many other clubs have done good work, 
The Brighthelmstone Club has spent $250 
for loam and labor in planting street 
trees given by the city. This club also 
conducts a nature-study class, as does 
the 1884 Club of Lynn. 





For five years, the Thursday Morning 
Fortnightly Club of Dorchester, Mass., 
has provided the means for one full day 
for the Boston Floating Hospital's boat, 
and two years ago it was enabled to pay 
for two such days. Among other philan- 
thropic work carried on by the club has 
been the raising of funds to send poor 
children to Rev. Dr. Perrin’s ‘*Winning 
Farm,” where fresh-air work is carried on; 
and to help maintain the kindergarten 
conducted by Miss Callender at Gordon 
House, Field’s Corner. The Alfred Hyatt 
fund has been helped, as well, with a con- 
tribution toward the work of giving chil- 
dren chances for nature-study in the coun- 
try. The club carries on a flower missior 
during the summer, and at other times 
provides entertainment for shut-ins and 
patients in Dorchester hospitals. Another 
work has been the furnishing of a room 
at Franklin Square House, Boston, which 
is to be maintained properly and cared 
for in perpetuity. F. M. A. 





AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 

The American College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople held its 14th annual com- 
mencement on June 15. The baccalau- 
reate service was conducted by Dean 
Florence E. Fensham, and the sermon 
preached by Dr. C. F. Gates, president 
of Robert College. The music was fur- 
nished by the choir of college girls. At 
the semi-annual meeting of the Alump2 
Association, the addresses included a bril- 
liant and poetic sketch of Nicea by Miss 
Mason, daughter of the consul-general of 
the United States, and a beautiful fare- 
well talk by Dr. Washburn, who is leaving 
Constantinople and his presidency of Rob- 
ert College. Reports from branch alum- 
ne associations and in several cases small 
gifts of money from them showed the 
lively interest felt by former graduates in 
their alma mater. The Mary Augusta 
Mason prize for the best two English es- 
says were awarded, the first to a Greek 
girl, Electra Paleologus, and the second 
to an English girl, Nellie Summers. The 
Students’ Government Association elected 
its officers for the ensuing year, in whosé 
hands will lie the order and disciplive of 
the college. It is strange and delightful te 
think that self-government can be success 
fully carried on even in the Orient, and by 
girls of so many different nationalities 
and religions as make up the student body 
of this college. 

The commencement program included 
extracts from the theses for the degree of 
B. A. read by the seniors, and an address 
on ‘*The Place of the School in Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. George Washburn. Music 
was furnished bya string orchestra and 
the college chorus. The graduation p® 
pers were on: ‘“‘The Legend of the Holy 
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Grail,’ Zabel Devietian; ‘England's Pris- 
ons,’’ Helene Dimitroff; ‘‘Modification of 
the Shoot,’’ Ticha Doncheff; ‘‘Sea Power 
jn English History,’’ Noemi Garmirian; 
“Tbe English Drama,’’ Elise Keropian; 
st. Paul’s Personality,’’ Paraskevi Ky- 
rias; “‘Aqueducts of Constantinople,’’ Ko- 
harig Panossian; ‘*Three Bulgarian Folk- 
songs,’’ Anka Zlataroff. 

The graduates represented three nation- 
alities, Armenians, Bulgarians, and one 
Albanian girl from Monastir, Macedonia. 
This class is av unusually brilliant one, 
its members having taken all possible 
honors for scholarship. Among them are 
Miss Dimitroff, the second daughter of 
M. Pietro Dimitroff, a well-known Bulga- 
rian statesman, now diplomatic represen- 
tative of his country at Bucharest; Miss 
Devietian, daughter of a distinguished 
surgeon of Adrianople, high in govern- 
mental employ; Miss Kyrias, sister of a 
former graduate of this college, who found- 
ed the first school for Albanians in their 
own language, for which she is obliged to 
translate all the text-books, and Miss 
Ziataroff, daughter of a teacher in the 
college, who was also a graduate from 
this institution Miss Zlataroff is one of 
several who represent the second genera- 
tion of students. 

In the absence of President Patrick in 
America, Dean Fensham conducted the 
exercises, while Hon. John G. Leishman, 
Minister of the United States, presided. 

A large audience was present, including 
representatives of the Minister for Public 
Instruction and other Turkish officials, 
representatives of the American Legation 
and Consulate, of the Russian Hospital, 
the Bulgarian Agency and Exarchate, of 
the Greek Legation, the Armenian patri- 
archate, and other ecclesiastical and edu- 
cational institutions in the city. 

We remind our readers again of Dean 
Fensham’s appeal for aid needed by a 
poor but very brilliant Armenian girl to 
enable her to complete her course. We 
shall be glad to forward any gifts. 
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MARGARET J. MAGENNIS. 


Among the women of Boston, Margaret 
J, Magennis is loved for the unselfish 
work she has done for so many years 
among all classes and conditions. Per- 
haps her work in the prison, jail and alms- 
house is better known than along some 
other lines, 

For 36 years Mrs. Magennis has been 
lifting up the fallen, helping to remove 
from temptation those who from the break- 
ing or loosening of home ties had drifted 
into deep and dangerous ways. Long 
before the State of Massachusetts provid- 
ed police matrons to care for women and 
girls under arrest, this devoted worker, 
connected with the daily papers of Boston, 
sought out these women, and when no 
other placecould be found, the judge would 
letthe unhappy ones go with Mrs. Magen- 
nis “on probation,’’ and she would find 
some refuge for them. 

Following this work at the House of 
Correction in South Boston, her attention 
was called to the need of a home for poor 
deaf mutes, and her pen, always ready, 
described the need and pleaded for help, 
which came, as it has so many times, in 
response to her royal work, and on July 
ll the “Margaret J. Magennis Room”’ of 
the New England Home for Deaf Mutes 
was opened and presented to the Board of 
Trustees of the Home by Mrs. Samuel 
Wright Simpson, Superintendent of the 
Flower Mission department of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. Mrs. Simpson col- 
lected all the furnishings for the room, 
and secured money to fit it all upina 
charming manner. 

The W. C. T. U. took charge of the ex- 
ercises at the opening. Mrs. Simpson 
presided, and called for short addresses 
from Mrs. Stevenson, president of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth, who had known Mrs. Magen- 
nis for over 30 years and paid her a high 
tribute, Mrs. Ricker, president of the New 
Eogland Woman’s Press Association, Mrs. 
Dorcas Lyman, past president of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Relief Corps, Mrs. Dyer, 
president of the Woman’s Charity Club, 
Boston, Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler, and other 
members of the N. E. W. P. A. 

Mrs. Magennis was the centre of a lov- 
ing circle of friends, and she was the pic- 
ture of content as she stood there in a 
gown of heavy black silk, with point lace 
trimmings, holding a mass of American 
Beauty roses tied with broad white ribbon, 
Which had been presented by Mrs. Simp- 
son. She had filled the rooms with mag- 
hificent flowers, and to her the inmates 
turned with loving glances, second only 
to those given to Mrs, Magennis. 

The home is full, and has one inmate 
who is deaf and dumb and blind. 

One of the features of the afternoon 
was the greeting from John Anderson of 
the Floating Hospital, who said, ‘We all 
know Mrs. Magennis and her work on the 
Wharf and Hospital.’’ Then he gave a 
“Scotch greeting,’ which was appreciated 
by Mrs. Magennis and her friends, who 
love Scotland. 








Mrs, Magennis was the last speaker, and 
made a teuder reply to al! the words said 
to her, and then added, ‘‘Do help this 
home work, everybody.”’ 

“So say we all of us.’’ 

Take an Allston car marked via Pearl 
Street, and it leaves you at the home, 273 
Cambridge Street, where everyone can see 
for herself the latest work of Margaret J. 
Magennis, whose open doors of opportu- 
nity for others have all been opened be- 
tween editions of a daily paper. 

Mrs. Magennis says she received her 
first inspiration in her work for the deaf 
and dumb from Rev. Stanley Searing. 

If every good work of hers were marked, 
there would be lines of triumphal arches 
along the years wherein she has worked 
in Boston. Strong touches of true sym- 
pathy have given support to hundreds 
whose lives have been brighter for this 
woman's thought, She-was first of alla 
newspaper woman, and her devoted, con- 
secrated pen has opened these doors to 
others. MARION A, MACBRIDE. 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MAYOR JONES OF TOLEDO, 


Hon. S. M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., 
died on July 11. The despatches say: 

The death of Mayor Jones has caused 
the greatest sorrow all over the city. Al- 
though many did not believe in his ideas 
on sociological problems, everybody loved 
and respected him. 

Samuel Milton Jones was a self-made 
man, and rose from the obscurest poverty 
to important rank as a social and political 
reformer. He was born near Beddgelert, 
North Wales, Aug. 3, 1846, and came to 
the United States with his parents at the 
age of three years. The extreme poverty 
of his youth, which compelled him to en- 
gage in arduous labor as a child, had an 
important influence in determining his 
attitude on labor questions in after years. 

In 1864 he went to Titusville, Pa., where 


he worked in the oil fields. Later he be- 
came an oil-producer in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. He devoted 


himself closely to the study of this indus- 
try, and invented improved oil-well appli- 
ances, which the larger producers reject- 
ed. He established the Acme Sucker Rod 
Factory in Toledo, O., where his study of 
social and labor problems first began to 
take practical shape. Later he became 
famous for the labor reforms which he 
there successfully carried out. 

It was there that he first acquired the 
name of ‘‘Golden Rule Jones,’’ by which 
he was ever afterward known, because the 
only regulation he permitted about the 
premises was the Golden Rule. As the 
practical result of this policy, his em- 
ployees always received large wages and 
worked only eight hours a day. 

During his earlier years he lived mostly 
in the country. When be came to the 
cities he was shocked to find men work- 
ing there for less than $1 a day. He said 
his men should be paid enough to live de- 
cently, regardless of the ruling rate of 
wages, and he declared that with the use 
of modern machinery men ought not to 
work more than eight hours a day. Go- 
ing through other factories, he observed 
innumerable rules posted everywhere, the 
penalty of the infraction of any one of 
which was dismissal. He returned home 
one day and said to his wife, ‘‘I am going 
to have g rule, too.’’ He took down the 
family Bible, copied out the Golden Rule, 
and had it printed and hung up in his 
factory. 

He believed that the Golden Rule was 
the panacea for al! social and political ills. 
He organized an open-air church, whose 
only creed was the Golden Rule, the 
preaching being done by Catholic priests, 
Jewish rabbis, Agnostics, orthodox Chris- 
tians or any one who believed in the prac- 
tical application of the Golden Rule. 

He was first elected mayor of Tole. 
do in 1897, as a Republican, his only plat- 
form for municipal government being the 
Golden Rule. He was reélected in 1899, 
1901 and 1903 as anIndependent. In 1900 
he was a non-partisan candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, by petition. His reforms 
and vigorous attitude in municipal affairs 
during his successive terms as Mayor of 
Toledo made him a national character. 

Mayor Jones advocated municipal own- 
ership, direct legislation, woman suffrage, 
the eight-hour day, and the doctrine that 
the people should nominate their own 
candidates for all offices, political, State 
and national, by free petition, without the 
intervention of caucuses, primaries, dele- 
gates or parties. He was an advocate of 
peace. He accompanied his usual Christ- 
mas gift to his employees in 1899 with a 
letter in which he said: 

I am with Franklin, Garrison, Tolstoy 


-and Christ, on the question of war. I 


don’t believe there ever was a good war, 
and for that reason I am ready for a per- 
petual Christmas now, a Christmas that 
shall last not 24 hours or a week, but 365 
days in the year. 


This Christmas gift consisted of a sum 
equal to five per cent. of the total wages 





each employee bad earned during the 
year. Mayor Jones said it was not a 
charity, but a form of profit-sharing— 
“doing the best we know at present 
toward making a beginning of brother- 
hood, when justice will prevail, and 
every man be secure in the fruits of his 
labor.”’ 

He was a vigorous writer, two of his 
best-known works being “The New 
Right’’ and ‘‘Letters of Love and Labor.”’ 
He leaves a widow and tbree sons. 

ilealaditiits 
BISHOP HUNTINGTON, 

Rt. Rev. Frederic D. Huntington, Epis 
copal bishop of Central New York, died 
at his summer home in North Hadley, 
Mass., on July 11. 

Bishop Huntington came of a New Eng- 
land ancestry dating from Puritan days, 
and had in his veins the blood of the regi. 
cide Scrope. His father, Rev. Dan Hunting- 
ton, was pastor in Hadley, where he met 
and married Elizabeth Phelps. Frederic 
was born in Hadley, in the old farmhouse 
in which he has now departed from earth, 
May 28, 1819. He was taught at the old 
Hopkins Academy, and graduated from 
Amherst College with honors in 1839. His 
father and mother having been excommu- 
nicated from orthodox Congregationalism, 
he prepared for the Unitarian ministry at 
Cambridge Divinity School, and was or- 
dained in 1842, as pastor of the South 
Church in Boston, His growth in power 
and beauty of life and preaching from 
that time was so rapid, his influence on 
young men especially so marked, that 
when the Plummer professorship of 
Christian morals was established at Har- 
vard in 1855 he was the only man thought 
of for the place. For five years he filled 
it with distinction, and his ‘‘Sermons for 
the People’ exhibited in full measure his 
rare combination of eloquence, stimula- 
tion and common sense. 

Later he joined the Protestant Episco- 
pal Chureh; Emmanuel Church was or- 
ganized, and he became, in 1861, its first 
rector. When the diocese of Central New 
York was formed, he was called to be the 
first bishop, in 1869. The record of Em- 
manuel Church, extraordinary in New 
England, had shown that he had great 
organizing faculty. No Episcopalian rec- 
tor, until Phillips Brooks came, had pro- 
duced so enlivening effect on a common- 
place churcbliness. 

Bishop Huntington married in Boston 
in 1843 Miss Hannah Dane Sargent, sister 
of Epes Sargent, the poet and journalist. 
Their children were Rev. George Putnam 
Huntington, rector of St. MThomas’s 
Church, Hanover, N. H., and professor of 
Hebrew literature at Dartmouth College, 
who died almost simultaneously with his 
father; Rev. James Otis Huntington, of 
the order of the Holy Cross, monastic or- 
der of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Mrs. Ruth Huntington Sessions of North- 
ampton, Mass., author of ‘‘Roger Ferdes’s 
Faith,” etc., Miss Arria S. Huntington of 
Syracuse, N. Y., author of ‘‘Under a Co- 
lonial Roof-tree,’’ and Miss Mary L. 
Huntington of Syracuse, 

The writings of Bishop Huntington are 
numerous; largely collections of sermons, 
of lecture courses, of articles and books 
on social problems. He was editor of the 
Christian Register in his Unitarian days; 
later of the Monthly Religious Magazine 
and the Church Monthly; while he contrib- 
uted hundreds of articles to periodicals 
and newspapers. 

Dr. Huntington had shown interest in 
public affairs far beyond the average 
church dignitary. His constant efforts in 
behalf of a better understanding between 
labor and capital, the care he exercised 
over the Indians in his jurisdiction, his 
advocacy of woman suffrage and his 
many public and private charities caused 
him to stand out as a notable figure in the 
Episc pate. Up toafew years ago the 
bishop used to don the clothes of a farm- 
er and go into the fields, pitch hay, and 
in other ways assist the laborers on his 
farm. All his life it had been his habit 
to rise at 5 A. M. or earlier, and to work 
all day, retiring only at 10 P. M. Recently 
he conceded something to his years, and 
rose an hour later, but while most people 
were still sound asleep he was deep in 
the work of the day. 

His family will have much sympathy in 
their double bereavement. 


—_——-_ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Miss Marion H. Brazier has been ap- 
pointed society editor of the Boston Daily 
Journal. 

During the last eight years, according 
to the report of Consul Booth-Tucker, the 
Salvation Army has grown from 2,000 ofli- 
cers and employees to 3,734, from 620 corps 
to 900, from 30 institutions for the poor 
with accommodations for 600, to 209 with 
accommodations for 10,000. 

An article in the N. Y. Independent on 
the custom of going without hats, says: 
“The laws of etiquette require that hats 


shall not be worn in the presence of rul- [ 





ers. But in America every man is a king | 
and in several of our States all the women 
are queens. Let us, then, uncover in def- 
erence to our royal peers.’’ 


! 
| 


Mrs, Oliver M. Johnson was the one 
woman delegate to the National Socialist 
Convention held in New York City this 
month. She is secretary of Branch East, 
St. Louis, (L1l.), of her party, and for nine | 
years has been active in Socialist matters. 
She is quoted as saying of Socialism: ‘It 
isa work for all women who believe in 
fair play.’’ 

The first of the Old South Lectures for 
this summer was given in Boston last 
Wednesday by Prof. Edward C. Moore of 
Harvard, on “John Eliot, the Apostle to 
the Indians.” To follow are: ‘*Horace 
Mann and His Work for Better Schools,”’ 
by Mr. George H. Martin; ‘‘Mary Lyon 
and Her College for Girls,’ by Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College; ‘Elihu Burritt, the Learned 
Blacksmith,’’ by Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son; ‘‘Peter Cooper, the Generous Giver,” 
by Mr. Edward H. Chandler; ‘‘Dorothea 
Dix and Her Errands of Mercy,’ by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot; ‘‘General Armstrong 
and the Hampton Institute,” by Presideat 
Booker T. Washington; “Colonel Waring 
and How He Made New York Clean,” by 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis. Free tickets 
for the course are furnished to teachers, 
and to all young people under twenty 
applying in their own handwriting and en- 
closing stamp to the Directors of the Old 
South Work, Old South Meeting-house, 
Boston. Tickets to adults, $1.50. 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 

For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 


G LOUCESTE 
And Cape Ann Steamers, 


“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND y= Fg ag 
Trip (OC. “site 


$12.50. 
Cape Aun and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 

















Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M.——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.-—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A.M ; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 














Woman Under Socialism. 


BY AUGUST BEBEL. 
Translated by Daniel DeLeon, editor of the New 
York Daily People. Cloth, 

PRICE, $1.00. 


Every phase of the woman question exhaust- 
ively treated. 


NEW YORK LABOR NEWS CoO., 


2—6 New Reade St., New York, 
Kindly mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


| Single copies 








Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. 

1, Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso. Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic accuunt of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

3. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “‘heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a pvint 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak, 

4. Bolivia, 

A trip trom the Coast of Peru to Are- 
qguipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, to any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?” or “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 





The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTon, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal) 
suffrage. 


fj HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 


EDITORS: } ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT ( FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial : 25 
Six Months - : ° 1.25 
Per Annum 2.50 
05 


S mple copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on aplication. 





Tho best source of information upon the wo. 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”"—Mary 4A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliabie and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can a, and what they should do. Itis 
th3 oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ene, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


The “National Column” in the WomAn’s Jous 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club‘of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho USEHOLD Uss 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
lg lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and apucown. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tswanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 














_" 


E display of Gloves, 
Neckwear, Ruchings for house and street 


Belts, Veilings and 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 





pieces of adornment 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 


shown MISS 
St., will surely delight 


at 
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THE POPLAR. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
Where others plant an oak 
To breast the thunder-stroke, 
Or flamy-fruited yew 
Darker than time, how few 
Of birds or men or kine 
Will love this throne of thine, 
Scant poplar, without shade, 
Inhospitably made! 
Yet, branches never parted 
From their straight secret bole, 
Yet, sap too single-hearted ! 
Prosper as my soul! 


In loneliness, in quaint 
Perpetual constraint, 
In gallant poverty, 
A girt and hooded tree, 
See if against the gale 
Our leafage can avail; 
Lithe, equal, naked, true, 
Rise up as spirits do, 
And be a spirit crying 
Before the folk that dream: 
My slender, early-dying 


Poplar by the stream. 
— Selected. 





WITHIN OURSELVES. 


The tempest brooded o’er my head, 
My stars paled one by one; 

But he who stood beside me said: 
‘How fair God's gracious sun!”’ 

For me the lurid lghtnings played 
And frighting thunders rolled; 

His heart no beating storm dismayed 
And all his sky was gold. 


My singing soul was gay and glad, 
And sweet the fragrant flowers ; 

But one beside me, wan and sad, 
Plucked only withered hours. 

His dreams no brig ht to-morrow knew ; 
No rainbow spanned to-day. 

I gazed on hope’s eternal biue 
And all his sky was gray. 


And so within ourselves we find 
Our deserts and our palms; 
The songs that lift, the tears that blind; 
Our tempests and our calms. 
My night may be another's noon ; 
My joys may be his woes; 
His bleak December be my June, 
My wilderness his rose. 





—_<»-0 


THE HUNCHBACK SINGER. 


It is always dangerous to judge of an artist by 
his looks. a handsome face is all that saves 
some singers “after hearing them.” The follow- 
ing poem was a favorite recitation of the late 
Lawrence Barrett; its author is unknown.—Wil- 
liam Apmadoc in the Cambrian. 


“T am Nicholas Tachinardi, hunchbacked, 
look you, and a fright, 

Caliban himself, ‘tis likely, was not a more 
hideous sight! 

Granted. But I come not here, friends, to 
exhibit form or size. 

Look not on my shape, good people; lend 
your ears and not your eyes. 


‘I'm a singer, not adancer. Spare me fora 
while your din, 

Let me try my voice to-night here ; keep your 
jests till I begin. 

Have the kindness but to listen—this is all 
I dare to ask. 

See, I stand before the footlights waiting to 
begin my task. 

If I fail to please, why, curse me; but curse 
not before you hear. 
Thrust me not from the Odeon. 

I’ve naught to fear.’’ 


Listen, and 


But the crowd in pit and boxes jeered the 
dwarf and mocked his shape, 

Called him ‘“‘monster,” ‘thing abhorrent,” 
crying, “Off, presumptuous ape!” 

“Off, unsightly, baleful creature, off and quit 
the insulted stage, 

Move aside, repulsive figure, or deplore our 
gathering rage!” 


Bowing low, pale tachinardi, long accus- 
tomed to such threats, 

Burst into a grand bravura, showering notes 
like diamond jets, 

Sang until the ringing plaudits through the 
wide Odeon rang, 

Sang as never soaring tenor e’er behind those 
footlights sang. 

And the hunchback, ever after, like a god, 
was bailed with cries: 
“King of minstrels, live forever! 

fools who have but eyes!” 


Shame on 


Mrs. Barrow’s Disguise. 


BY SHIRLEY BROWNE. 





When Mrs. Barrow was left a widow, 
she boldly announced her intention of 
taking no one’s advice. 

“I am thirty years old,’’ said she, ‘‘and 
if I can’t decide for myself now, I never 
cap. All my life I have done as people 
said—and all my life has been a failure. 
When I was a girl I went toa select acad- 
emy, instead of roughing it in the public 
schools as al! my mates did, because Aunt 
Smith thought it was more genteel; and 
the consequence was that, when papa 
failed, I found myself weighted down 
with a lot of accomplishments that were 
of no use whatever in the practical life of 
ateacher. When I had two lovers, Aunt 
Jones interfered, and I was made to marry 
old Colonel Barrow because he was rich. 
But cow that he has died, and his money 
proves to have been invested in ruinous 
speculations, Aunt Jones doesn’t offer to 
help me. She only says she isn’t respon- 
sible. I seem to have made a pretty tan- 


gle out of life, and there is no adequate 
remedy. Hereafter I entreat my friends 
to keep their advice to themselves!*’ 

Aunt Smith drew a deep sigh. Aunt 
Jones bridled up and said to Aunt Brown 
that Ellen always would take her own 
way; and that, whatever happened, she, 
Aunt Jones, washed her hands of all 
blame. Aunt Brown sho.k her head, and 
didn’t know what this world was coming 
to; and all three of the old ladies rolled 
up their knitting work, tucked it away 
into neat satin bags, and trotted home, 
while Ellen Barrow sat down to look her 
future in the face. 

‘All this serves me right,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘I am rightly punished for let- 
ting other people decide for me in the 
most important questions of life. If I 
had followed the impulse of my own 
heart, and married Dr. Severn instead of 
old Colonel Barrow’s money - bags, I 
should now be a happy woman. I have 
brought all this trouble upon myself, and 
I must get out of it the best way Ican. I 
can’t teach, because I haven’t had the 
necessary training. I am too proud to do 
housework, and too stupid to sit at a 
cashier’s desk like Mary Hollaway. Now 
the question is—bhow am I to support my- 
self?”’ 

She would have liked to be a compan- 
ion—but there were a dozen eager candi- 
dates for ‘‘companionship”’ to every old 
lady who wanted some one to read to 
her, and lead her pug dog out for a daily 
walk. She thought she could do copying 
by the folio, or fulfill the duties of an 
amanuensis, but apparently nobody else 
thought so, for not a solitary answer came 
to her advertisement, and day after day 
ebbed by, and still Mrs. Barrow found no 
answer to the question which vexed her 
existence. 

One evening a certain Miss Travers 
came to see her—a girl with whom she 
had become acquainted during those 
dreary hours of waiting on the benches 
of the intelligence office which both had 
been compelled to endure. 

‘*Well?’’ said Mrs. Barrow, kindly, mov- 
ing forward a chair. 

“Well!’’ sighed Miss Travers, letting 
herself sink despondently into the offered 
seat. 

“Is there anything new?” asked Ellen, 

“Oh, plenty,’’ said Miss Travers, with a 
shrug of the shoulders; ‘‘but nothing en- 
couraging.’’ 

“I thought,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘that you had 
heard of a situation as matron ia the Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases?”’ 

‘*T have been there,’’ said Miss Travers; 
‘‘and I wish I could have been successful, 
for it is a well-salaried place, with noth- 
ing disagreeable in the duties. All one 
has to do is to superintend the servants, 
and receive the lady patients, and that 
sort of thing, you know; but—the only 
objection to me is that Iam too young.”’ 

Ellen Barrow’s eyes glistened; the color 
mounted to her cheeks in two round 
spots. 

“I wonder if I could get the place?” 
she cried. 

“You? Why,’’ exclaimed Miss Travers, 
‘you are younger than I'am!”’ 

‘“T am sure that I am old enough to 
perform such duties as you mention,”’ 
said Mrs. Barrow. ‘It is only a matter of 
personal appearance.”’ 

‘You can’t make yourself old, 
you?’’ said Miss Travers, satirically. 

‘I’m not at all sure of that,’’ said Mrs. 
PRarrow, with composure. 

She went to an optician’s that day, and 
desired him to fit her eyes with a pair of 
spectacles. 

“Blue, if you please,’’ said she, 
smoke color.’’ 

The optician put his head first on one 
side and then on the other, as he sur- 
veyed his customer. 

*T really don’t think it is necessary for 
you to put on spectacles yet, ma’am,” 
said he. 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Barrow, 
“it is necessary. Most necessary!”’ 

And the man of lenses compromised 
matters by furnishing her with spectacles 
of plain colored glass. 

“They don’t magnify,” said he. ‘*They 
merely soften the light a little.” 

“That is just what I want,’’ said Mrs. 
Barrow, with satisfaction. 

Her next visit was to a hair-dresser. 
There she suited herself with an iron-gray 
wig, which, as the coiffeur declared, was 
‘so natural one could almost see the roots 
a growing straight out of the skin.” 

‘*But, miss,’’ he added, ‘‘it ain’t exactly 
what I'd call becoming, the grizzly gray 
color. If you was to try one of our real 
flax gold fronts, now—or even a chestnut 
brown—”’ 

‘It is necessary,’ said Mrs. Barrow, 
eyeing herself in the glass with compla- 
cency. “This suits me _ precisely, It 
makes me old and ugly enough for any- 
thing or anybody.” 

And, armed with unexceptionable ref- 
erences, the young widow went to the 
Hospital for Nervous Diseases and applied 
for the vacant situation of matron. 

The application proved successful. The 
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wig and the spectacles took away all ap- 
pearance of unseemly youth. 

Mrs. Barrow made an excellent and effi- 
cient matron. She liked the duties, and 
she made the patients like her. Even Dr. 
Daverney, the oldest pbysician, notorious 
for never being suited with anybody or 
anything, expressed his approbation. 

“She's the best matron we ever had,”’ 
said he. ‘The best by all odds!”’ 

Oae day when there was an important 
operation, and two or three surgeons 
from other hospitals were present, Mrs. 
Barrow was in attendance on the patient. 
She was very self possessed and quiet, 
only starting once when a coupé rolled up 
to the door, and Dr. Severn came in; and 
her fortitude won golden opinions from 
the doctors. 

“Nice woman, that new matron of 
yours,” said the learned Dr. Foybridge. 

“But fearfully plain,’’ observed Dr. 
Severn. 

‘‘Handsome is that handsome does,”’ 
said Dr. Daverney, briskly. ‘‘We’ve never 
had a woman do her work like this one.” 

**Hallo!”’ cried Foybridge, as the door 
of the adjoining room was gently closed 
at this juncture. ‘Do you suppose she 
could have heard us?” 

‘‘Dear me, I hope not,’’ said Severn. “I 
should be sorry to burt her feelings.’’ 

But as Dr. Severn burried out, glancing 
at his watch to make sure that he would 
be in time for his next engagement, Mrs. 
Barrow was standing at the window of 
the anteroom. Severn stopped abruptly. 
Her back was toward him, but there was 
an intangible, not-to-be-described some- 
thing in the shape, the attitude, that 
seemed to strike a whole train of associa- 
tions in his mind. She turned around 
with slow, swaying grace, and looked him 
full in the face. 

‘**Pardon me,”’ said Dr. Severn, some- 
what discomfited, **but I—’’ 

At that moment a tricky sprite of a par- 
rot, who belonged to one of the lady pa- 
tients, swung himself down from the gild- 
ed ring in the window overhead, planted 
his claws in the iron-gray wig of the 
matron, and dragged it off of Mrs. Bar- 
row’s head, revealing the sunny brown 
locks beneath. At the same second the 
spectacles fell off; the blue eyes shone in 
all their native light. 

“T know now who it is!’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Severn, who bad witnezsed this little tab- 
leau with surprise. “It is Ellen Smith! 
The widow of old Colonel Barrow! Nelly! 
Nelly!’ he added, with a sudden flash of 
his dark, magnetic eyes, ‘‘what is the 
meaning of this disguise? Whom are you 
hiding from?”’ 

*From my own youth,”’’ said Mrs. Bar- 
row, with a little hysteric laugh. 

‘*Tell me all about it,’’ said he, sitting 
down in the window-seat and beckoning 
her to occupy the nearest chair. 

Dr. Severn was late for his next engage- 
ment. But the other consulting physi- 
cians wagged their heads and opined that 
they could hardly expect such a busy and 
overworked personage to be punctual to 
the second, And when he did come in, 
there was a brightness and energy in his 
manner that astounded the others. For 
how were these savans to know that he 
had just engaged himself to marry his old 
sweetheart, Nelly Smith, who was sweeter 
and prettier than ever? 

Of course, there was the usual sequence 
of events. The Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases lost its matron, and had no end of 
a time suiting itself again. Ellen engaged 
poor Miss Travers to come and be her 
housekeeper at a good salary, for Dr. Sev- 
ern kept up a liberal establishment—and 
the wedding was celebrated at once. 

‘*We have lost enough happiness out of 
our lives already,’’ said Dr. Severn. ‘‘We 
can’t afford to waste any time."’ 

Aunt Jones, Aunt Brown, and Aunt 
Smith were all at the wedding, in differ- 
ent shades of silver-gray and mouse-col 
ored silks. 

“It was just what we should have ad- 
vised her to do,’ said Aunt Jones, 

“If she ever would take any one’s ad- 
vice,’’ said Aunt Smith, severely. 

‘*A thing which she never did!’’ tartly 
added Aunt Brown. 

And they all went down to supper. 





CO-EDUCATION IN FINLAND. 


In Finland, coéducational secondary 
schools have been tried longer than in 
any other country in Europe. A care- 
fully prepared article in the Bien Public, 
by Miss Hanna Andersin, a prominent 
teacher in Helsingfors, declares that Fin- 
land is more than satisfied with the twen- 
ty-one years of trial it has given to these 
schools, and would not think of making 
any changes. Since the establishment of 
the first in 1883, in Helsingfors, fully fifty 
other like schools have been founded, the 
majority with courses covering eight or 
nine years, and all leading up to the Uni- 
versity. Miss Andersin declares that these 
schools are the outgrowth of necessity in 
Finland, where the sparsely settled popu- 
lation and financial reasons would admit 
of no other arrangement. Since then, 
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CONSTITUTION 


—OF THE — 


International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 


Adopted in Berlin, Germany, June 3 and 4, 1904. 





ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 
The name of this organization shall be the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 
The object of this Alliance shall be to secure the enfranchisement of the women 
of all nations, and to unite the friends of womau suffrage throughout the world ip 
organized coéperation and fraternal helpfulness. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERS. 

Sec. 1. Any National Woman Suffrage Association of 2500 members, or less, may 
become auxiliary to the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, and thus secure rep. 
resentation by six delegates in all international meetings, by the payment into the 
International Treasury of tive dollars annually. 

Any National Woman Suffrage Association having more than 2500 members must 
pay ten dollars annually to secure the same representation. 

Sec. 2. In those countries where no National Woman Suffrage Association exists, 
local Woman Suffrage Associations may unite in the election of a National Committee 
of six, which may become auxiliary to the International Alliance by the payment of 
five dollars annually into the international treasury, and shall then be entitled to 
equal: representation, with six votes, in all international meetings, upon the same 
terms as National Suffrage Associations. 

Sec, 3, Any person may become an Honorary Associate of the International Suf. 
frage Alliance by the payment into the International Treasury of five dollars annually, 
Such Honorary Associates shall be entitled to receive all publications of the Alliance, 
and shall be entitled to all the privileges of delegates in all public meetings, except 
the right to vote. 

Sec, 4. In those countries where no suffrage organizations exist, the Honorary 
Associates may appoint from their numbers a National Suffrage Committee, which 
shall be entitled to receive all documents of the Internationai Alliance, and to send 
one delegate to all international meetings. Such delegates shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of the regular delegates, except the right to vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 
MEETINGS, 
Sec. 1. The International Woman Suffrage Alliance shall hold a quinquennial 
convention for the election of officers and transaction of business, which shall be com- 
bined with public meetings for propaganda, Executive meetings may be held in the 


interim, if necessary. 
ARTICLE V. 


OFFICERS, 

Sev. 1, The officers of this Alliance shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents at- 
large, a Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries, and a Treasurer. The three secretaries 
shall represent the English, German and French languages. 

Sec. 2. The Presidents of auxiliary National Woman Suffrage Associations shall 


be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents. 
ARTICLE VI. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 
The officers of this Alliance shall perform the duties usual to their offices. 
ARTICLE VII. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Sec. 1. The seven elected officers shall constitute an executive board, which shall 
be authorized to conduct the business of the organization in the interim of public 


meetings. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


FISCAL YEAR, 
Sec. 1, The fiscal year of the Alliance shall close on Jan, 1. 


ARTICLE IX. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

Sec. 1. The officers of this Alliance shall be elected at the regular quinquennial 
convention of this organization, They shall be nominated by an informal ballot. 
The three persons receiving the higbest number of votes for any office shall be con- 
sidered the nominees, and the election be decided by a formal ballot. 

Sec. 2. The terms of the ofligers shall expire at the end of the last session of the 
convention, and the term of the newly-elected officers shall commence immediately 
after its adjournment. 

Sec. 3. In case death or resignation should create a vacancy upon the board, it 
shall be filled by the appointment of the National Suffrage Association represented 
by the former officer. In the event that such National Suffrage Association declines 
to fill the vacancy, or neglects to do so for a period of six months, the executive may 
fill it. 

Sec. 4. The persons entitled tu vote at the quinquennial convention of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance shall be six delegates from each affiliated National 
Woman Suffrage Association in accordance with the provisions of Section 2, Article 3. 
In the election of officers, the delegates present shall cast the full vote to which that 
nation is entitled. The vote shall be taken in the same way upon any other question 
whenever the delegates from the nations request it; in all other cases each delegate 
shall have one vote. 


Sec. 5, The treasurer of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance shall be, 


ex officio chairman of the Credentials Committee. 
Sec. 6. Any Nation whose dues are unpaid by Jan. 1, previous to the quinquet- 
nial convention, shall lose its vote in the convention. 


ARTICLE X. 

This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any regular quinque?- 
nial meeting, notice of the proposed amendment having been given to the president 
six months before the convention, and notice having been sent to the vice-presidents 
by the international secretary three months before the convention. In the event of 
neglect on the part of the international secretary or vice-presidents to perform their 
duty, the amendment my be considered, one day’s notice having been given iu the 
convention, 




















necessity has become a virtue, even in the 
larger villages. The writer declares that 
coéducation has had an excellent effect on 
both sexes, and that the girls have no 
more trouble in preparing for the Univer- 
sity than the boys. The prejudices against 
the arrangement, which were originally 
strong, have practically disappeared. 





MISS LITTLE, MINING ENGINEER. 
Isabel Little, scarcely out of ber teens, 
the daughter of an assistant engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, is a grad: 
uate of the class of 1904 of the Montana 
School of Mines, and has returned with 4 
diploma signed by Montana’s governor 
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certifying that she is a mining engineer. 

Miss Little is the first Baltimore gir! to 
be graduated in such a school of learning, 
and among the first few women of the 
world to take up this line of study. She 
is so girlish that none would suspect her 
of being interested in mine surveying, 
smelting, metallurgy and kindred sub- 
jects, or that she had experienced climb- 
ing perpendicular ladders in dark mines 
or tramping over mountains. 

“| went to Montana on a visit,”’ said 
Miss Little, ‘and decided to enter a min- 
ing school, There was another girl, Miss 
Clara Clark of Butte, taking the course, 
who was graduated with me this summer, 
and for four years we studied with the 
seventy or more men of theschool. Other 
girls tried the work, but soon fell out 
from jack of interest or of physical 
strength. 

“Wherever the class went I accompa- 
nied them, and there were days of survey- 
ing, of mapping out preliminary railroads, 
etc., when we took our dunches along, and 
I waded through streams, wearing rub- 
ber boots and short skirts. Generally the 
professors and men of the class were most 
considerate, though one of the directors 
forgot and walked us fourteen miles to 
examine a glacial drift. We bore him no 
grudge, however, since his own feet were 
blistered by the time we reached home. 
Once when we climbed three hundred 
feet of ladder in a copper mine, the pro- 
fessor was aghast when he recollected that 
there were women in the party. 

“During the four years’ course I was 
fortunate enough to escape accidents. 
The ladders set upright in the pitch dark- 
ness were the only things that daunted 
my courage. If they had slanted, I should 
not have minded; but they were vertical, 
and once I lost my nerve completely, and 
the men had to stand on the ledge below 
and call to me to prove how near they 
were, before I could be convinced that I 
was not going to drop into a bottomless 

it. 

‘ ‘Miss Clark and I wore bloomers in all 
underground work, since ladder-climbing 
was not possible in any other garb, and 
the instructors were afraid skirts might 
catch going up and down in the cages or 
on rocks and ledges. For field work we 
wore short skirts.’’—Baltimore Letter to 
Washington Post. 


—————““ 82-0 = 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW YORK. 


THE NEXT CONVENTION, 


Auburn has been selected as the place 
for our next State convention. The dates 
willl be Oct, 17,18 and 19. A royal wel- 
come is promised. Further details later, 

ORGANIZATION. 

It has been a busy month at headquar- 
ters. Half of the four weeks was spent 
in the field, with two new clubs as a 
result. 

On the 6th we attended the piazza party 
at Lochland, the home of Mrs. and Miss 
Miller in Geneva. An account of this 
brilliant event has already appeared in 
the JouRNAL,. 

After a restful night at Mrs. Miller's, 
we went on to Canandaigua to arrange 
forthe county convention, There we 
were effectively aided by Miss Harriet 
Moburg, who formerly lived in Geneva 
and is still a member of the Geneva club. 

A trolley took us on to Rochester for a 
happy night with our friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Greenleaf. On the following day an- 
other trolley took us to Williamson. A 
heavy rain fell the whole day and contin- 
ued through theevening. This interfered 
with the audience. Mrs. De Zutter enter- 
tained us at supper and Mrs, Tufts over 
night. Mrs. Gordon, the club president, 
presided ably at the meeting in the Pres- 
byterian church. Miss Gordon sang, and 
Mr. Gaffney, the pastor, made the intro- 
ductory speech. 

An early start the next morning brought 
usto Newark. There we saw several old 
friends, including Dr. Brownell and Mrs, 
Allerton, It was arranged that a meeting 
should be called for Mrs. Parshall, the 
president of Wayne county, and other 
members of the Lyons club, in Mrs, Aller- 
ton’s parlor. 7 

We went on to Clyde, where little en- 
COuragement was found for a meeting. 
There has been no agitation of the ques- 
tion in that village, and consequently the 
inhabitants still sleep. 

On the 16th we attended the Ontario 
County convention at Canandaigua. Re- 
turning with Miss Miller for the night, we 
Went the next day to Auburn. In Mrs. 
Osborne’s absence, we called upon Mrs. 
Groot, president of the Society for Polit- 
ical Education. We found her most inter- 
ested in the plan of holding the State Con- 
vention at Auburn. Mrs. Searing aud 
Mrs. Clary were also responsive, and we 
returned to Syracuse encouraged. 

Oo the 20th we stopped again in Aun- 
burn, this time to find Mrs. Osborne at 
home and with a hearty welcome for us. 
She had already engaged the headquarters 





for the convention, which will be the Os- 
borne house. The hall or opera house 
will be announced later. 

After a night at this beautiful haven of 
rest, Mrs. Osborne’s home, we went on 
for Alumni Day at Ithaca. This was a 
personal visit; butin the evening, at the 
class banquet, we had an invitation to 
speak on suffrage. It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find how many of the members of 
the class had become converts to political 
equality, and eagerly declared their be- 
lief. 

An early train on the 22d bore us to 
Dansville. There we were the guest of 
Dr. James and Dr. Kate Jackson in the 
sightly health resort above the village. 
Their hospitality to representatives of 
suffrage and other reforms is boundless. 
In the afternoon, a meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. Dr. Preston. More 
than 40 were present, and there was great 
enthusiasm. A club of thirty charter 
members was formed. Mrs. Collins, the 
president, formerly lived in Colorado, and 
gave an interesting account of the results 
of suffrage there. Mrs. Lillian F. Lewis 
arranged the meeting, and spared no effort 
to make ita success. She even went out 
before breakfast to inform people of the 
event and to urge them to attend. She 
gave newspaper notices, and was ever on 
the alert to secure an audience, The re- 
sulting club gave her much satisfaction, 
though she declined to take any office. 

The next day at noon we reached Olean 
and were met by Miss Pierce, the secretary 
of our pew club. She escorted us to the 
home of Mrs. Keith and Mrs. Thyng. At 
3 P. M. a meeting was held in the parlors 
of Dr. and Mrs. Cass. The Rev. Dr. Cass 
has been elected president of the club in 
place of Mrs. Strong, who could not serve. 
It is hoped that Mr. Cass’s presence may 
induce otber enfranchised citizens to unite 
with the society. There was a pleasant 
informal meeting, with discussion of the 
best means of carrying on the work. Sev- 
eral new members joined. Our hospitable 
hostesses drove us to the evening train, 
which reached Syracuse at midnight. 

On the 27th, we were the guest of Mrs. 
G. H. Northrup at Wolcott. She had in- 
vited all interested in forming a clnb to 
meet at her beautiful home in the after- 
noon. We gathered on the great piazza 
and discussed our cause amid most in- 
spiring surroundings. Mrs. Kellogg, the 
chairman, bad been indefatigable in her 
efforts, and there was a goodly number 
present. Nearly every one joined the 
club, which was formed with a fine corps 
of officers and with a fine membership. 

The fullowing are the officers of our 
new clubs. 

Dansville—President, Mrs. Lynette Col- 
lins; vice-president, Miss Mary E. Boorom; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Ada Prentiss 
Fowler; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Clemens; treasurer, Mrs. Lucy Jenks; 
auditor, Mrs. Margaret Reidshaw. 

Wolcott— President, Mrs. Florida Law- 
rence; lst vice-president, Mrs. O. M. Cur- 
tis; 2d vice-president, Mrs. Lillian D. Kel- 
logg; secretary, Miss Ella Peck; treasurer, 
Mrs. G. H. Northrup; auditor, Mrs. Henry 
Thacker. H. M. MILLs. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 

Mrs. Alleman, the chairman, has issued 
a brief and stirring appeal to the women 
of the school districts urging them to 
vote on Aug. 2. Will not all our readers 
who live in places where women are eligi- 
ble to vote, send to Mrs. Zobedia Alle- 
man, Union Springs, for circulars at once, 
and distribute them far and wide in their 
districts? This is most important work, 
and every suffragist should do her part 
toward bringing out a large vote. 


CONNECTICUT. 
MERIDEN, Conn., JuLY 4, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The season of activity for the P. E. 
Club of Meriden is over for a time, and 
the club will take a rest of two months. 
The last meeting was held June 27. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, corresponding secretary 
of the National Consumers’ League, spoke 
on “Shoppers and Sweat-Shops.”’ The 
subject is almost inexhaustible, and one 
which should call the attention of every 
right-minded and intelligent person. Mrs. 
Kelley’s experience in the work is wide 
and varied, and she is thoroughly imbued 
with the importance of educating the peo- 
ple up to the knowledge that is in her 
jurisdiction, through practical work along 
the line of the child labor question, the 
sanitary conditions of sweat-shops, etc. 
She is a good speaker, and interests her 
audience, She gave her graduating thesis 
at Cornell in 1882 on child labor, and from 
avery young girl has given the question 
serious consideration. 

The club has secured many good speak- 
ers during the six months since its annual 
meeting. They feel that in that way they 
can spread suffrage sentiment. Not all 
the subjects relate particularly to equal 
rights, but they have a tendency to broad- 
en and enlighten; they are stepping- 
stones to progress. 








In May, Mrs. Ella! 
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Webster's Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





For FOUR 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's JourNnaL 


at the 


reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


dellars, with the names and addresses, 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 


Index, New Census edition. 


It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 


Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 


suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 











—_———D 





B. Kendrick of Hartford gave a scholarly 
paper, “In the Wake of the Mayflower.”’ 
Mrs. Kendrick is a descendant of the May- 
flower band on the Sampson side, ana isa 
native of Plymouth. She explained the 
difference between the Puritan and the 
Pilgrim, which was of exceeding interest, 
and also described the two Mayflowers— 
the old historic Mayflower that was so 
long io bringing its precious freight to 
our shores; and the new Mayflower, the 
splendidly constructed yacht of the presi- 
dent. One will never be forgotten by the 
people for the part it played in our na- 
tion’s history. The other will some day 
cease to be remembered. Mrs. Kendrick’s 
paper is one that every club should hear. 
Mrs. E. D. Bacon has also spoken for the 
club several times. She is a ready and 
willing worker, always having something 
of interest to present. Mrs. Bacon is ove 
of the reliable props of the Connecticut 
Suffrage Association, and the Meriden 
club feels sure that she will always re- 
spond when help is needed. 

The club during vacation will get rest- 
ed for the fall campaign. It may not be 
so vigorous as the presidential campaign, 
but if the women of Connecticut could 
vote they would undoubtedly favor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and many would do good 
stirring work. In the meantime vacation 
is here, a resting time for individuals as 
well as clubs. A. A. TRUESDELL, 

State Press Supt. 

52 Merriam St. 











BIRCHBAY CAMP 


Lake Mempbremagog, Canada, Log Cabin, 
with open fires, boat house, three tents, 
to let for season, 3300. Pure run- 
ning spring water, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, boating, and fishing, best dairy 
and garden supplies, teams for driving. 
Apply to Mrs. IsaBEL C, BARRows, 

135 East 15th St., New York City. 





THF AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


American men and women who wish to 
keep in touch with what is happening in 
the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 
sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 

MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 





GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 


ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
ean do. Has washed dishes for.three weeks at a 
Salvation Army refuge. and the S. A. Captain is 
pleased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 





ian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by DAvip SoskKICcE 
and J. F.GReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
editeu, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Re<‘tations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiiea br ev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Atice Stone BLacxweE.u, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
I rice, pcstpaid, 50 cents 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying, etc. Address Miss MArRy V. 
HIGGINS, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

_Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leatfiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 














Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN , 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 
H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles of all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 ayear. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman's 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callersare always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





HOUSE TO LET.—A lady desiring to give up 


housekeeping for one year will rent her house 
fully furnished, from June 1 or later, to responsi- 
ble party. House has eleven rooms and bath, 


and is finely located on a hill overlooking Bos- 
ton Harbor. References given and required. Ad- 
dress Mrs. R. H. BARROWS, 65 Sawyer Avenue 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


A half-dozen women in the business 
and professional life of Chicago get $10,000 
per year from their vocations. Over a 
score of others enjoy the privilege of 
spending or saving at least $5,000 anoual- 
ly, which they make in legitimate profes- 
sional practice, in lines of business which 
they operate independently, or as heads of 
departments in the larger places of busi- 
ness. 

Women in some of the largest State 
Street stores talk as freely of salaries of 
$10,000 a year as the average clerk does 
of #20 a week. And if you feel inclined 
to argue the question of their right to re- 
ceive such Jarge salaries, they would tell 
you they would not receive them year 
after year unless they earned them. 

Com pared in number with the men who 
receive salaries of this size, one well- 
known woman said that among her ac- 
quaintances there is about one $10,000 a 
year woman to five men who sare a simi- 
lar luxury. Discussing the question fur- 
ther, she seemed to think that the women 
who receive this amount save a larger 
portion of itthan do men under similar 
conditions. She argued that a woman 
who can command so large a salary must 
devote more of her time to earning it than 
does the average man, therefore she finds 
less time to squander it. ‘‘The average 
salaried man who receives $10,000,’ she 
added, “is usually in debt. Such men 
are, as a rule, convivial in their habits, 
and find that their retention in a position 
that pays so handsomely requires that 
they be good fellows with those in author- 
ity as well as with their clients. The 
women who draw large salaries draw them 
because of their actual fitness for the 
places they occupy, and not because they 
are convivial and good ‘mixers.’ 

‘Not long ago,”’ said this same woman, 
“Chicago conld boast of but one woman 
who received $10,0U0 annually. I have 
known two women physicians who have 
received more than $10,000 per year from 
their practice, and have maintained this 
level year in and year out for nearly a 
score of years, but salaries of this size 
have been paid to women in Chicago for 
less than a decade.”’ 

It is reported on seemingly good author- 
ity that two women members of the legal 
profession in Chicago have earned nearly 
$10,000 annually by their practice, but 
late years have seen a reduction in the in- 
come of all lawyers, since the formation 
of large title and trust companies has 
taken over a large portion of the business 
which formerly swelled the annual income 
of many lawyers. 

Several years ago, on the death of her 
father, Miss Ada C, Sweet tovk up that 
part of his business relating to pension 
claims, and has continued it ever since. 
She says she has realized as much as 
$8,000 per year from this work. Though 
not a practising attorney, she has famil- 
jarized herself thoroughly with pension 
matters, and her clientéle in this depart- 
ment of practice is large. Just before 
the Spanish-American war, her business 
suffered a gradual decrease, but several 
new claims arising from the recent war 
have augmented it considerably. 

Miss Ellen G. Martin is well known 
among the lega! profession of Chicago. 
For years she has enjoyed a lucrative 
practice, and even now, at a time when 
all lawyers agree that business is dull, she 
is busy. 

Nearly a score of years ago two young 
women entered the employ of a State 
Street stors as employees in the dress 
making department. They soon showed 
a mastery of the details of the work, 
and were steadily advanced. They were 
known then as the Misses Reardon, and 
now as Mesdames J. R. Hull and Mar- 
garet McCarthy. Mrs. McCarthy before 
bef marriage is said to have been the first 
woman in Chicago to receive a salary of 
$10,000 per year, and it is stated on au- 
thority that she and her sister each 
receive this stipend as joint superintend- 
ents of the dressmaking department of 
this big store. They are known in all 
parts of the world as authorities in their 
line, and number among their customers 
many of the richest and most fastidious 
women of Chicago. There is a striking 
resemblance between the sisters. Oue 
cannot talk with them without feeling 
that they are fully equal to the situations 
they occupy. They are among the busi- 
est women in Chicago, and are deeply ab 
sorbed in their work. Mrs. McCarthy 
spends much of ber time in Paris, repre- 
senting her firm, as buyer for her depart- 
ment. 

Occupying a similar position with an- 
other store, Mrs. Catherive Dodd receives 
a similar salary. Mrs. Dodd is by many 
considered the best authority on dress- 
making matters in America. She is al- 

ways busy, and supervises with great tact 
and discretion this important department 
of a great store. She, too, is abroad much 
of her time. 

Perhaps one of the best-known manag- 


stores of this city is Mrs. Mary McCarty, | 
who has been in the business for twenty | 
years. She showed rare judgment and | 
discrimivation at an early age as a buyer |! 
of millinery goods, and at nineteen was 
buyer for Partridge & Co. Mrs. McCarty 
never wurries about her salary. When 
this matter was hinted at, she jokingly 
remarked: “I’m no cheap girl.’’ It is 
known among her friends in the trade 
that Mrs. McCarty doesn’t bave to worry 
about her salary. 

Several years ago Mrs. Kate Knox con- 
ceived the idea of starting a noonday club 
for women, an idea that has since become 
popular here, She is now proprietor of 
twu such institutions, and those who 
know her intimately estimate that her 
profits for the year just ended would re- 
quire five figures to expressthem. There 
is a pbilanthropic side to her work, and in 
this Mrs. Knox takes especial delight. 
Since the inauguration of this idea in Chi- 
cago eight similar clubs have sprung up, 
and the managers in each case are report- 
ed to be realizing well from their ven- 
tures, though none of them is conducted 
on so large a scale as those operated by 
Mrs. Knox. 

“Of course, I acknowledge that I am 
making money,’’ said Mrs, Knox, “I en- 
joy a small profit on everything purchased 
at my places, so I rely on purchases by a 
large number for large profits. My places 
are crowded each noon by a class of wom- 
en whom I[ am proud to claim as pa- 
trons.’’ 

Her parlors are decorated with rare 
works of art, and in her library, free to 
her guests, are found the best books, 
which are added to each month. Mrs. 
Knox was formerly manager of the Klio 
Club, and is the pioneer in the noonday- 
rest tield for women in Chicago. 

Fifteen years ago, when one of the de- 
partment stores began to expand its res- 
taurant service, they employed Mrs. L. W. 
Harring to superintend this department 
of their business. So successful has she 
been that, it is asserted, the owners see in 
her services a value represented by $10,- 
000 a year. When she entered their em- 
ploy, she says, the only qualification she 
had for the place was a good knowledge 
of cooking and a demonstrated ability to 
manage her own home in a neat and care- 
ful way. 

Among the medical fraternity of Chica- 
go there is at least one woman whose in- 
come reaches, if not exceeds, $10,000. 
Nearly every womao who has lived in 
Chicago for any length of time will ac- 
knowledge that Dr. Leila G. Bedell re- 
ceives @ large income, and those who 
claim to have inside information place it 
at $10,000 as a minimum tigure, while 
others say that it yields her over $15,000 
anoually.—Chicayo Tribune. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

In the July Century the Far East comes 
in for special attention. The theatre of 
war is described in an illustrated paper on 
‘*Manchuria,” by the present U. S. Consul 
at An-Tung, Mr. James W. Davidson, 
from a special trip of inspection made last 
fall; the Japanese Constitution is the 
subject of a paper by one of its four 
framers, Baron Kaneko (a Harvard LL.D.), 
under the title, “The Magna Charta of 
Japan,’’ and Andrew D. White contrib- 
utes a paper of recollections of ‘‘Russia in 
War Time,’’ recording his humorous and 
stirring experiences as attaché at St. Pe- 
tersburg during the Crimean War. 





| Club were tendered a Ha-vthorne party by 


| thor 


cle, by H. L. West, describes the present 
outlook in American politics, with special 
attention to the probabilities of the presi- 
dential campaigo. The course of the war 
in the East and the changes in the Euro- 
pean situation supply material for A. 
Maurice Low's paper on Foreign Affairs. 
A. D. Noyes writes on the movements of 
the last quarter in the department of 
Finance, and H. H. Suplee on recent ad- 
vances in Applied Science. H. W. Hor- 
will’s articie on Literature is occupied 
with new books illustrating the art of let- 
ter-writing. The report of the Mosely 
Commission is the main topic of Ossian H. 
Lang's contribution on ‘*The Educational 
Outlook,’ which is followed by Dr. J. M, 
Rice’s discussion of the question, **‘Why 
our Educational Machinery does not Yield 
a Better Product.’’ The two sides of the 
Panama controversy are presevted in pa- 
pers entitled “*The Ethics of the Panama 
Case,” by Prof. J. P. Gordy, and ‘Justice 
aud Equity in Panama,’’ by Willis F- 
Johnson, The remaining special articles 
are “Civil Government in the ‘Muro Prov- 
ince,’’’ by H. S. Townsend, and ‘The 
Affairs of the Congo State,’’ by S. P. 
Verner. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





Lynny.—The officers of the Equal Rights 


Mrs. Susan W. Berry, on the evening of 
July 6. The after dinner exercises were 
held on the lawn, and cunsisted of papers 
on the life and wiitiogs of Hawthorne, and 
of readings from his works. A Hawthorne 
tree was planted by John W. Hutchinson, 
and each guest assisted in covering the 
routs with eaith, The wish was ex- 
pressed that the tree may thrive, and that 
its spreading branches may furnish refresh- 
ing shade and do hunor to the famous au- 
in remembrance of whom it was 
planted. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





FARM WORK, — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Eng- 
lish, wants a place on a farm. Address Charles 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.~—A place is wanted by an Ar- 
menian boy of 17. Miss Ella L. Brett writes of 


him: “He has been in this country about five 
months. He is bright and quick to learn. He is 
a good, honest boy strong and willing to work, 


and will be good help in a good family.”’ Address 
Miss Ella L. Brett, 14 Forest St., Middleboro, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little hng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
core D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 
Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.— Young Armenian of good 
character, intelligent and willing, wants to do 
housework for small wages this summer to im- 

rove his English. Address G., care Miss Lillian 

oulton, 22 Greenville St., Roxbury, Mass. 





ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants any kind 
of work that he can do this summer, preferably 
ina city. President Lee, of the French-American 
College, where he has studied — the past 
year, writes: “He has proved himself capable, 
faithful and pcan res I commend him to 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.”’ Speaks English, and writes a 
beautifal hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 343 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 





AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
ars owe yo for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship al- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired, Address Miss LORAINE FOL- 
LETT, 22 Munroe St., Somerville Mass. 





HOUSEWORK — Armenian with about a 
year’s experience in cooking and housework 
wants a place in or near Boston. Former em 
ployer testifies to his faithfulness, skill in bread- 
making, and uncommon sweetness of temper. 





The July St. Nicholas is a patriotic 
number, and the Fourth of July spirit is 
embodied in story, rhymes, and pictures, 
“A Day with Hudson Maxim” is an ac- 
count, by Joseph H. Adams, of the city 
home of this noted American inventor and 
of his work. ‘tHow Two Dorothys Ran 
Away from the British” is a pretty bit of 
history, illustrated with a photograph 


trunk, now in the State Department, 
Washington. An excellent likeness of 
General Grant, with accompanying verse 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford, is another 
feature. Edwin L. Sabin’s “Live Stock 
for the Commodore” tells of a Fourth of 
July incident in 1813. 





Among the illustrated articles in the 
July Good Housekeeping are a sketch of 
the home life of Governor and Mrs, Penny- 
packer of Pennsylvania, and ‘*Where to 
Eat in London,’ by Elizabeth Porter. 
Frank Chouteau Brown, an architect, de- 


aman, with drawings. 
er at Large’”’ this month deals with the 
little folks aud the big doll of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s play, ‘‘The Little Princess.’’ The 
pictures are charming, as well as the text. 
Fine pictures taken aboard a fishing 


smack at sea illustrate an article on 
‘Fresh Fisb.’’ Ten cents a copy, one dol- 
lar a year. The Phelps Publishing Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 








ers of millinery departments in the large 





the July-September issue. The first arti- 


made for St. Nicholas of Doljy Madison’s | 


scribes a modern bedroom, as planned by | 
The ‘‘Housekeep- | 


A new volume of The Forum opens with | 


Address H. SHAHNAZARIAN, 56 Kneeland Street, 
Boston. 





) ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE, —The Arme- 

nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
| thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
| ue its good work. Contributions received by 
| }ton. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
| Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
| Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 
| Broussa, Turkey. 





| PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 


| 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 








E. H. RYDALL, 
| 444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrret Taytor Urron and Exizapetu J. Hauser. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 
Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 

Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 

Minnesota W. 8S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 

Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct, 12 and 13. 

N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 18, 19, 20. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, October. 

Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 

Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Michigan W. S. A., Jackson. 





Subscribe for Progress. Only 10 cents per year. 





‘Legal Status of Women,”’ by Jessie J. Cassidy, 10 cents per copy. 





‘Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, 60 cents per hundred copies. 





“Do You Know?” by Carrie Chapman Catt, 90 cents per hundred copies. 





‘‘Eminent Opinions,”’ one of our most valuable leaflets, 35 cents per hundred, 





The Political Equality Series of leaflets, edited by Alice Stone Blackwell, about 
to be re-issued by our Association, Subscription price, 10 cents per year. 





The above, and many other desirable suffrage documents, including the Introduc. 
tion to the Fourth Volume of the History of Woman Suffrage and Mrs. Catt’s last 
annual address as president, may be had by writing to Headquarters. Do not make 
the mistake of ordering from the WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, All supplies mentioned 
in this Column are for sale at the Headquarters, Warren, O. 





Miss Gregg has organized a good Suffrage Club at Chickasha, Indian Territory, 
In reporting this work, she says she was so much pleased with her reception at 
Chickasha and with the people she met there that she feels almost tempted to make 
Indian Territory ber permanent home. The officers of the new Club are: President, 
Mrs. Kate H. Biggers; vice-president, Miss Cora Hamilton; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Cleo Harrison; recording secretary, Dr. C. 8S, Foster; treasurer, Rev. M, (, 
Haecker; auditor, Mr. John P. McClure. We welcome this new society into our 
Association, and wish it success, 





Miss Laura Bruce, of Lexington, Ky., passed away June 22, after a brief il|neas, 
Miss Bruce was a woman of rare attainments. She studied art in the Old World, and 
one of her pictures was accepted by the Paris Salon, She was a woman of progres. 
sive ideas, and prominently connected with the Equal Rights Association, having 
been at one time president of the Lexington Club. She was a close friend of Miss 
Laura Clay, and the latter ministered to her during her last illness, 





It is not too soon to begin plans for the celebration of Lucy Stone’s birthday, 
which occurs Aug. 13. As the 13th falls on Saturday, many clubs will probably find 
it more convenient to observe some other day. There is no objection to this, but we 
urge that all the local clubs fittingly observe the day. No special program will be 
recommended this year, neither have we provided any special souvenirs. We recom. 
mend the Lucy Stone Blotter as a souvenir for the occasion, and feel sure that no 
more appropriate or beautiful one could be chosen, The blotters are yellow and 
white, and on a celluloid cover appears a little picture of Lucy Stone, with the quota. 
tion ‘Justice, simple justice, is what the world needs,’’ These blotters have sold for 
ten cents apiece, and have not yet paid for themselves; but, in order that the clubs 
may not feel it a hardship to purchase them, we will sell them at five cents apiece for 
the birthday celebration, From the date of publication of this letter, July 16, until 
Sept. 1, the Lucy Stone Blotters will be sold at five cents apiece. 





Well, as the Republicans did unto us, so did the Democrats—with perhaps one 
difference. The chairman of the Resolutions Committee of the Democratic Conven. 
tion, Senator Daniel, of Virginia, was polite, was “the quintessence of politeness,” 
according to the report of one of our own women, whereas the most ardent admirer 
of Senator Lodge could hardly say that his manner, under similar circumstances, was 
such as to make any of the women present feel as if they would like to stay a little 
while. Mrs. Hackstaff worked heroically and almost alone. We who have been 
through the same trying ordeal in companies, can realize what that meant, and we 
appreciate every effort she put forth in the interests of the N. A. W.S. A. Mus. 
Louise L. Werth, of St. Louis, assisted wherever and whenever she could. Mr. 
Hackstaff secured the hearing by persistent, individual effort. Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
at the request of the National Headquarters, joined Mrs. Hackstaff the day the Con- 
vention opened, and at 8 the following evening they were given their hearing. Mr. 
Hackstaff, Mrs. Werth, and Miss Gordon made up the little company that appeared 
before the Committee. Mrs, Hackstaff spoke first, giving the argument on the ab- 
stract justice of the question. Miss Gordon followed, treating the subject from the 
standpoint of expediency, and giving her views from the Southern woman’s point of 
view. The Committee listened attentively, and, like their Republican brothers, were 
liberal with their applause. And then our brave women went away, and the Comnit- 
tee doubtless proceeded at once to other matters, and that is all, But is that all? 
Will they not recognize, and that before long, that the woman suffrage question isa 
vital issue; that the movement is growing, growing, growing in numbers, in strength, 
and in influence, and that soon or late they will be obliged to consider it—that there 
is no getting away from it, that there is no putting it aside? And will it be one of 
the great political parties of this day, or one that shall come after these, that will dare 
to stand for principle, and will make of itself, to the women of this country, what the 
Republican party made of itself to the Negro? 





Miss Gregg writes in a private letter of a most interesting experience which she 
had in Oklahoma recently, and because this experience reflects such great credit ona 
woman, we take the liberty of quoting from the letter: ‘‘Last Saturday, Mrs, Anna 
Laskey, who lives ten miles from Oklahoma City, drove in to take me out to ber 
house to stay over Sunday, with the intention of driving me to the Teachers’ Insti: 
tute at Norman on Monday. About noon on Saturday it began raining, and it contia- 
ued to pour all day and all night and until noon the next day. Mrs. Laskey remained 
in town to wait for me and take me out Sunday evening. The next day the roads 
were so muddy that the teachers who had gone home on Saturday could not get back 
on Monday in time for the general exercises, and so we postponed our trip unti! Tues 
day. We had to be in Norman at 9.15, and Mrs. Laskey lives twelve miles from the 
town; so she got up at 3.30 A. M., and milked her cows and fed the calves, in order 
that we might get an early start; but we found the roads heavy, and it seemed impos 
sible to get there on time. When within three miles of the town, we were dismayed 
to find the earth leading up to a bridge across the river entirely washed away, so that 
one would have to climb upa distance of about three feet in order to reach the bridge. 
The road gang was there to repair it, but with one accord they told us that we could 
not possibly get across that bridge, and that we would have to go around, a distance 
of two miles. My heart sank within me, and I knew that we would surely miss the 
appointed hour if we had to go around, but I could see nothing else to do, This de 
termined woman, however, jumped out of her buggy, and in spite of protests from 
the men and myself, she declared she, would go across that bridge. She unhitcbed 
her horse, and, leading it, by coaxing and command, to our utter astonishment, made 
it leap up on to the bridge, and go across. The men were so full of admiration 0 
her spirit that they pitched up the buggy, lifted it on to the bridge, and rolled i 
across. All this took just ten minutes, and we got to the Institute on time, and had 
a splendid hearing. I tell you this because I want you to know what kind of materi! 
some of the Oklahoma women are made of.”’ 


——«©= 








HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak English, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by preference. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 


HOUSEWORK, — Young Armenian womal 
speaking English, with two and a half years & 
perience as cook and general houseworker' 
American missionaries, wants to do housewe™ 





| Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 


bridge, Mass. in or near Boston. Address this office. 


Under t 
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